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Songs to the Glory of Labor. 
THE SONG OF THE PRINTER. 
Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at his case ; 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick 
The type ata rapid pace; 
And one by one as the letters go, 
Words are piled up steady and slow— 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow, 
And words of fire they soon will glow ; 
Wonderful words, that without a sound 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bound; 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the fetters of the oppress’d shall break ; 
Words that can crumble an army’s might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous fight. 
Yet the types they look but leaden and dumb, 
As he puts them in place with finger and thumb 
But the printer smiles, 
And his work beguiles 
By chanting a song as the letters he piles, 
With pick and click, 
Like the world’s chronometer, tick! tick! tick! 


O, where is the man with such simple tools 
Can govern the world as I? 
With a printing press, an iron stick, 
And a little leaden die, 
With paper of white, and ink of black, 
I support the Right, and the Wrong attack, 


Say, where is he, or who may he be, 
That can rival the printer’s power? 

To no monarchs that live the wall doth hegive: 
Their sway lasts only an hour; 

While the printer still grows, and God only knows 
When his might shall cease to tower! 





MACHINISTS WIN THE NINE-HOUR DAY. 


By EvA McDONALD VALESH, 


National attention has been attracted to the 
Machinists’ movement for a 9-hour day for the 


Whole trade, to be put into effect on May 20. 


The International officers of the Machinists’ 
Union announce the shorter workday is already 


practically won. On May 25 over 1,700 firms 
had agreed to the 9-hoar day and since that 
date telegrams have been piling up by the 
score announcing that firm after firm had con- 
ceded the demand in all parts of the country. 
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MACHINISTS WIN THE NINE-HOUR DAY, 


By Eva McD 

National attention has been attracted to the 

Machinists’ movement for a 9-hour day for the 
whole trade, to be put into effect on May 20. 

The International officers of the Machinists’ 

Union announce the shorter workday is already 


INALD VALESH. 


practically won. On May 25 over 1,700 firms 
had agreed to the 9 hour day and since that 
date telegrams have been piling up by the 
score announcing that firm after firm had con- 
ceded the demand in all parts of the country. 
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Just before leaving for Toronto to attend the 
International convention, which assembles the 
first week in June, President James O’Connell 
said : 

“T consider that we have won a national 
9-hour day. There are a few sporadic cases 
where the contest will be prolonged for a week 
or two more, but in the great majority of cases 
the employers have recognized the justice of 
our request and have made the concession 
promptly. The movement has been more suc- 
cessful than we had dared to hope. In some 
localities employers had organized associations 
and pledged themselves not to consider our de- 
mand; but when May 20 came, one after another 
broke away and concluded that it was not wise 
or just to provoke a strike over a matter that 
could so easily be settled amicably and without 
loss. I make this last statement advisedly ; be- 
cause it is a well established fact that skilled 
workmen will accomplish quite as much in a 
9-hour day as under the 10-hour régime. 

“Among the many curious features of our 
May movement was this: In some places where 
the machinists had no union, they wrote to our 
office for the printed form of the 9-hour agree- 
ment, presented it to their employers and had 
it accepted. Ofcourse, in such cases the men 
were acting temporarily as an organization and 
will enter our International union shortly. 
The Machinists received the utmost assistance 
from the American Federation of Labor and 
from all branches of organized labor, but it was 
not possible to perfect our organization in every 
section of the country. This makes the success 
of our 9-hour movement the more remark- 
able.”’ 

A brief review of this remarkable movement 
for shorter hours may not be amiss. On May 
18, 1900, the Machinists’ International Union 
announced that it would demand the 9 hour 
day for the trade throughout the country on 
May 20, 1901. 

Employers thus had a whole year in which to 
adjust their business to meet the new condi- 
tions. Those in any one locality understood 
that in reducing the hours for their machinists 
they would not be placed at a disadvantage 
with their business competitors in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The Louisville Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in December, 1900, 
indorsed the position of the Machinists and put 
them in the position of the trade selected to 
make the yearly demand for shorter hours, and 
to be supported morally and financially by 
every other organization. 


As the winter months went by the prepara- 
tions were gradually completed. In a special 
circular, sent out in January, the American 
Federation of Labor urged its 750 volunteer 
organizers to bend every effort to organize the 
machinists and strengthen their unions, where 
already in existence. Later the allied metal 
trades issued a circular stating the case and 
asking special support. 

On April 11, 1901, a large corps of special 
organizers, including in their number some of 
the most experienced and capable speakers in 
the labor movement, were sent to various sec- 
tions of the country and instructed to give their 
entire attention to the machinists from that 
time until May 20. 

Then began a vigorous campaign. Not satis 
fied with nightly mass meetings, the organizers 
held noonday shop meetings. The enthusiasm 
became contagious. A reference to the organi- 
zers’ reports in another portion of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST will give some idea of the preliminary 
work. 

On April 11, President Samuel Gompers, of 
the American Federation of Labor, and Presi- 
dent James O’Connell, of the Machinists, started 
on a trip from Washington to Boston, including 
all the large industrial centers between those 
points. A full account of their work was given 
in the May FEDERATIONIST, and the result can 
now be computed by the success which the 
Machinists have had through the East. 

All through the early part of May there were 
encouraging reports, but employers, in some 
sections, seemed to doubt if the Machinists were 
in earnest. About the middle of May a two- 
days’ conference of the representatives of the 
machinery and allied metal trades was held at 
the American Federation of Labor headquarters 
in Washington. Those participating in it were: 
Mr. James O’Connell, President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Mr. John 
Mulholland, President of the International As 
sociation of Allied Metal Mechanics; Mr. L. BR. 
Thomas, President of the Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America; Mr. E. J. Lynch, of 
the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass 
Workers’ Union of North America, and Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It was decided that all workers in the ma- 
chinery and allied metal trades should demand 
the 9-hour day, without reduction in pay, be- 
fore May 20, the same to go into effect on that 
date. 

The officers of the organizations decided that 
the men in their respective trades would stand by 
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each other in the enforcement of the demand, 
should it be necessary to cease work. 

The daily papers heralded abroad this deter- 
mination to strike, if necessary, and assured 
the country that a half a million men would 
drop their tools on May 20. While only about 
75,000 machinists were directly concerned, the 
half million might easily have been involved 
had the employers invited a general strike. 

Before May 20 it became evident that there 
would be no general strike. 

Philadelphia was one of the doubtful points 
and Messrs. Gompers and O’Connell attended 
a mass meeting held there only a few days 
before the 20th. It was one of the largest 
meetings ever held in that city and the enthusi- 
asm manifested over the presentation of the 


9-hour argument, by the speakers, left little 
doubt of the result. 

On May 20, the telegraphic dispatches showed 
that over one thousand firms had already con- 
ceded the nine hours. There was a big strike 
on the Pacific coast, another at Cincinnati and 
a number of smaller ones. It was, however, 
a peaceful warfare. There was no violence or 
bloodshed and there is no indication that any 
of the strikes will be of long duration. 

In speaking of the 9 hour day for the Machin- 
ists it must be remembered that this means a 
reduction for many other branches of trade. 
The statistics are not available yet, but it is 
known that a number of employers put the 
9-hour day into effect throughout their estab- 
lishments. 





Aiding Machinists in Cincinnati. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, arrived in Cincinnati at 8 
o'clock Monday morning to supervise the big 
strike of machinists which is now on in this 
city. Speaking of his mission and the local 
situation, Mr. Gompers stated to the Times- 
Star: “The strike throughout the country 
will be conducted by Mr. James O’Connell, 
President of the International Association of 
Machinists, while Mr. Lennon, Mr. Kidd and I 
will only act in an advisory position for the 
local leaders. All skilled and most of the un- 
skilled labor in this country have been deriving 
the benefits accruing from a short workday, 
and we propose to do everything we can in this 
city to aid the Machinists in their demands, 
which the manufacturers ought to be glad to 
accede to, instead of contending against. Some 
manufacturers claim that we are unreasonable 
in our demands, first getting the nine hours 
and then wanting ten hours’ pay for them. 
First the workday for the Machinists was 
cut down from ten to nine and a half 
hours per day as the result of an agreement 
between the Machinists’ International Union 
and the National Metal Trades Association, 
who hailed this as a great concession. It 
was agreed also to cut the day to nine hours 
on May 20,1901. But where was there a con- 
cession or benefit in that for the Machinists? 
They could as well have cut it to four hours, 
and nobody would be injured except the Ma- 
chinists. The cut in hours and at the same 
time in pay is not sought by organized labor. 
Iam much gratified over the results of labor 
troubles at Albany, and can only wish for like 
results in all parts of the country in the present 
controversy. The rioting is, of course, de- 
plored, but I am satisfied it was instigated by 
persons other than the strikers. There are 
several other matters that will engage our at- 
tention besides this strike in your city: The 
squabble between the Central Labor Council 
and Building Trades Council, the strike of the 
Tobacco orkers at the Lovell-Buffington 
works at Covington and others of minor im- 


portance. We hope for the best in the na- 
tional agitation, and are confident of success 
locally.’”?—Cincinnati Times-Star, May 20. 


Mass Meeting in Philadelphia. 


There were 1,500 men present at the big mass 
meeting of Machinists which was held in As- 
sembly Hall, Philadelphia, the evening of May 
15. General President James O’Connell, of the 
International Association of Machinists, and 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, were the principal speak- 
ers. Other national leaders were present as 
follows: P. J. McGuire, General Secretary of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters; J. R. T. Austin, 
a former national officer of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers ; Thomas F, Tracy, National 
Organizer of the American Federation of Labor ; 
Henry W. Szegedy, President of the Nationa 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers. John J. Kee- 
gan, Business Agent of the loca! Machinists’ 
Trade District was chairman of the meeting. 

President Gompers dwelt upon the general 
problem of a shorter workday. He described 
its benefits, and said the American Federation 
of Labor was doing more to aid the Machinists 
than it had done in any other similar move- 
ment. The men were told very plainly that 
success depended upon them themselves. They 
were warned that they would have to strike 
unless a majority joined the union and made 
the demand so unanimous that a strike would 
be unnecessary. 

Other speakers of the evening were P. J. 
McGuire, James O’Connell and Thomas Tracy. 
They spoke hopefully of the local situation 
and told the men success was assured if they 
only stood together, since the rest of the coun- 
try stood assured of a 9-hour workday. 


“*T rejoice at every effort workingmen make 
to organize. I hail the labor move- 
ment. It is my only hope for democracy. 
. . «+ Organize and stand together. Let the 
nation hear a united demand from the laboring 
voice.”’— Wendell Phillips. 
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Our HffiliatedD General Unions—V. 


THE GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS-FOUNDED IN 


Is4a7. 


























PRESIDENT DENIS A. HAYES, 
Mr. HAYES IS ALSO SIXTH VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE A. F. OF L. 


The Glass Bottle Blowers were among those 
who early recognized the value of organization. 
The first convention for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a union of the trade was held in Philadel- 
phia in 1847. There were a number of earnest 
and enthusiastic members, but the trade as a 


whole did not begin to take an active interest 
in organization until 1856. 

From 1857 to 1861 the membership of the trade 
was chiefly confined to New Jersey towns. 
In 1865 it was reorganized and has been a potent 
factor in trade matters from that time to this. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE AT BOSTON. 
By JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President of the A. F. of L. 


A number of ineffectual attempts have been 
made in times past to bring together the Textile 
Workers of the whole country in one harmon- 
ious organization. 

That such attempts were not successful was 
due partly to the fact that so many men, women 
and children of that industry remained unor- 
ganized and because the different local or dis- 
trict organizations already in existence did not 
act in unison. 

Hence it was with great pleasure that on May 
11, [called to order the delegates who had gath- 
ered at the Quincy House, Boston, at the call of 
the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and for the purpose of discussing 
and removing, if possible, whatever obstacles 
still remained in the way of thorough amalga- 
mation of the various organizations in the 
industry. 

On taking the chair I explained to the dele- 
gates the above reasons for the conference and 
urged the necessity for amalgamation. 

There were present representing the Interna- 
tional Union of Textile Workers: Prince Greene, 
Phenix, Ala; John Morrison, New York City ; 
Peter Oulman, North Adams, Mass.; M. J. Con- 
nors, Thompsonville, Conn., and G. B. Mc- 
Cracken, Augusta, Ga. Those who represented 
the American Federation of Textile Operatives 
were James Tansey, secretary of the Fall River 
Carders’ Association, also President of the Fed- 
eration ; Albert Hibbard, of the Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover, N. H.; J. G. Jackson, secretary 
of the Slasher Tenders’ Union, Fall River, Mass.; 
James Whitehead, secretary of the Weavers’ 
Association, Fall River, Mass. ; Thomas O’Don- 

nell, secretary of the Mule Spinners’ National 
Union, who served in place of Thomas F. Con- 
nolly, of Lowell. 

Two sessions were held that day, each en- 
tirely taken up with a recital of the grievances 
which had kept the different unions apart in 
the past and by explanations of controverted 
points incidental thereto. In many instances the 
alleged grievances were badly founded and it 
was apparent that thorough investigation would 
have eliminated most of the misunderstandings. 
At times serious charges were made, only to be 
met at once by satisfactory explanation on the 
other side. 

Meanwhile it was apparent little progress 
could be made until all of these grievances 
had been stated and met; so that it was 
hot until the morning session of the following 


day that the transaction of the actual business, 
for waich the conference had been called, could 
be performed. By that time all were in better 
mood for joint action. Before adjourning the 
first day, each delegation was made a committee 
to draft and submit to the conference the fol- 
lowing morning propositions on the best method 
of amalgamation. 

After adjournment, small social groups of 
twos and threes held informal conferences 
which aided in the proper direction, for as each 
got better acquainted with the other, the more 
it dawned upon them all how disastrous it had 
been to their craft to have remained so long 
and so far apart. 

At 9.30 on the morning of the 12th the various 
propositions submitted covered the situation. 
One happily doing so in a general way, while 
the other supplied the details. They were dis- 
cussed, and, at 11.30, with the discussion on 
same, were referred to a committee of three, 
consisting of Albert Hibbard, secretary of the 
Federation delegation, Prince Greene, secretary 
of the International Union delegation, and my- 
self. When the fourth session was called to 
order, this committee made the following re- 
port, which was adopted by unanimous vote: 


**QuINCY Houssg, Boston, Mass., 
May 12, 1901. 


‘Ata general conference held at the above 
place and date, composed of five representa- 
tives of the International Union of Textile 
Workers, and five representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Textile Operatives, with 
James Duncan, First Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, Chairman, the 
whole question of consolidation of textile work- 
ers was fully discussed, and technicalities of the 
different divisions considered, after which the 
following was unanimously agreed to: 

** Whereas the interests of the textile work- 
ers of America can best be promoted by one 
general organization, therefore— 

‘“*RESOLVED, That we amalgamate, under 
the name of the ‘United Textile Workers of 
America’’?; that when consolidation is com- 
pleted the charter of affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor now held by the 
International Union of Textile Workers be sur- 
rendered to the American Federation of Labor, 
and application made for a new charter under 
the above name; that this organization shall 
embrace all local unions in the textile trade 
outside of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, which may be attached as a national 
union; that, in order to carry amalgamation 
into effect, a conference will be held at a place 
to be mutually agreed upon, not later than 
August 31, 1901, consisting of the presidente, 
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secretaries and treasurers of the two organiza- 
tions, with James Duncan, or some other repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, 
acting as chairman; that this conference shall 
have power to arrange a basis of representation 
for a convention to be held not later than No- 
vember 19, 1901, for the purpose of completing 
the new organization; that the above commit- 
tee shall also provide for representation of 
textile unions that are not now affiliated with 
either organization; that two days prior to 
date of convention the above committee shall 
meet in the city or town where it is decided to 
hold the convention, when the officers of both 
organizations shall turn over to the representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor who 
at the time shall be acting as chairman, all 
moneys, bank books, journals and records of 
membership, the same to be held by him until 
the convention elects general officers, when he 
shall turn the property in his possession over 
to those authorized to receive it; that during 
the interim between this and the completion of 
amalgamation, both organizations shall assist 
each other morally and financially in all labor 
disputes.”’ 

The date of the conference to arrange a 
basis of representation for the convention, was 
named, so that the report would be ready for 
conventions of a few bodies becoming part of 
the amalgamation, which will be held in Sep- 
tember and October of this year, and the date 
of the convention was fixed for November 19, 
so that the amalgamation could become a fact 
prior to the next convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and thus enable the 
Textile Workers’ delegates in the American 
Federation of Labor Convention to assure co- 
delegates from other trades that amalgamation 
was complete and final, and to request them 
and the American Federation of Labor organ- 
izers, through the convention, to co-operate in 
the complete organization under one head of 
all textile workers in America. 

Special conventions of the International 
Union of Textile Workers and of she American 
Federation of Textile Operatives will be called 
for the same town or city as the general con- 
vention, each to go into session November 18, 
wind up their affairs, disband and all be ready 
to participate in the convention for amalgama- 
tion on the morning of November 19. The 
same delegates to the general convention will be 
the delegates to the two separate conventions, 
thus saving a great deal of expense to both 
divisions of the trade as compared to holding 
their regular conventions at the ordinary dates, 
and will also be productive of better results, 
inasmuch as the delegates to the convention 
about to become defunct, will better understand 
the business to be transacted at the general 
convention than if separate meetings were held 
at different places ; one as had been arranged in 
January, 1902, and in the other in May, 1902, 
with perhaps different delegates participating, 


and which would prolong the opportunity, now 
ripe, for amalgamation until some time next 
summer. In the meantime, suitable arrange- 
ments will be made by existing national unions 
in the textile industry to wind up their affairs 
as such, so that they can become a part of the 
new organization without extra expense, extra 
capitation or perhaps dual authority. 

The feeling was expressed in a practical way 
that perhaps business agents or some such 
officers might be elected by subdivisions of the 
industry, to take the place of the national 
officers now in charge of technicalities peculiar 
to their subdivisions, and no doubt the intelli- 
gence of the men who will form the Textile 
Workers’ conventions for the future, will pro- 
vide plans and methods of properly and sys- 
tematically attending to those duties to the 
entire satisfaction of all portions of the trade, 
without the aid of different and full sets o 
officers as at present. 

It will be noticed that in the general round- 
up of the divisions of the trade, the mule spin- 
ners have been made an exception. This is 
because they are an old and strong organiza- 
tion, with prior rights to consideration by the 
American Federation of Labor to each of the 
other organizations, and because both sets of 
delegates fully realized that the mule spinners’ 
organization, principally because of the techni- 
calities of that subdivision of the industry, 
should remain intact until the development of 
the new amalgamation might provide ways and 
means of supplying supervision of the mule 
spinners’ affairs, which their national officers 
now perform, and when that stage is reached 
the mule spinners’ system of special officers 
will also give way to the new system. 

While this transition is being fulfilled the 
mule spinners will be part of the ‘ United 
Textile Workers of America,” co-equal with the 
other parties to amalgamation, will pay their 
capitation to the American Federation of Labor 
through that body, and will therefore surrender 
their individual charter of affiliation. Thus, it 
wili be observed there are few avenues to 
complete amalgamation which have not been 
covered, and had it not been for the good 
judgment and level-headedness of the two 
delegations, it would have been impossible to 
accomplish so much in such a short time. 

This is oo true when we bear in mind 
the many obstacles to overcome and the good 
results to the labor movement in general, but 
to the textile workers in particular. All told, 
the conference bears out the thought best 
known to those who understand the aspirations 
and capabilities of union men; that no con- 
ference with so much at stake and so many 
snags in the way, outside of a body of union 
men, could have accomplished so much in the 
time. 

A vote of thanks to the presiding officer for, 
as they put it, his fairness during their deliber- 
ations and for his tact in leading their thoughts 
in the desired direction, coupled with their 
united thanks to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for past favors, 
brought one of the most important conferences 
to an end which has been held in the labor 
movement for years. 
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CONFERENCE ON CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Representatives of capital and labor came 
together in friendly conference in New York 
City on May 7 and 8 and seriously considered 
plans for conciliation and arbitration in order 
that the number of strikes might be Jessened. 

When the National Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago held itsmeeting last December, a National 
Committee on Conciliation and Arbitration was 
appointed. It was the occasion of this com- 
mittee’s meeting in New York which brought 
together so representative a gathering of all in- 
terests concerned. 

The public session of the committee at the 
Chamber of Commerce and a mass meeting at 
Cooper Union attracted widespread public atten- 
tion ; although the committee also held several 
other important executive sessions in order to 
discuss and agree upon the address which is 
herewith given defining its purpose, scope and 
method. 

At the Chamber of Commerce meeting the 
speakers representing the Committee on Con. 
ciliation and Arbitration were: Bishop Potter, 
John Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers’ Association of America; Charles R. 
Flint, President of the United States Rubber 
Company; Daniel J. Keefe, President of the 
International Association of Longshoremen; 
William H. Sayward, Secretary of the National 
Association of Builders; James O’Connell, 
President of the International Association of 
Machinists, and Herman Justi, Commissioner 
of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, and 
President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, who presided. 

Ralph M. Easely, secretary of the National 
Civic Federation, took part in arranging the 
meetings and furthering the deliberations of 
the Committee. Letters were received from 
Cardinal Gibbons and Abram 8S. Hewitt, who 
were unable to be present. In opening the 
meeting President Gompers expressed the hope 
that a new epoch had come in the relations of 
labor and capital. 


“We want industrial peace, but not at the 
sacrifice of any of the elements of manhood,” 
hesaid. ‘‘The increased growth in the organ- 
ization of labor has brought greater responsi- 
bility. The work is going ahead actively, 
however, and we are meeting our problems in a 
practical way. Weare dealing with living men 
and living women and living children in the 
hope of better things for all. The laboring 
people insist that they be regarded as something 
more than wage-earners. They are men with 
rights and hopes and aspirations and love.” He 
expressed the belief that the plan of conciliation 


should be aided by every man who was against 
strife and for peace. He said that the unions 
sought to do injustice to no man, but were 
intended to conserve the rights of those who 
formed them. 


Bishop Potter said in part: 


** Contests between capital and labor affect the 
whole people. The ‘third estate’ is not only 
interested, but it should have a voice in the ar- 
bitrament of troubles. It is a gratifying thing 
to see that both sides are beginning to recognize 
each other, and it is hard to realize the potent 
influence that this comparatively small gather- 
ing will have on the industria] systems of both 
hemispheres. I wish to say that there has been 
a steady growth in the intelligence of the work- 
ingmen. I have often served with them on dif- 
ferent boards, and nothing has struck me more 
forcibly than their candor and open- mindedness. 
The literature of the last ten years on economic 
questions has been most valuable because it has 
recognized the character in the producer. And 
the desire for light is equally great on both 
sides. 

“The next worst thing to a disorganized state 
of society is a state of society too highly organ- 
ized. I confess that toa certain extent I fear 
machinery. Mere mechanism will not develop 
the best that there is in man. The individual 
must be exalted over his tools.”’ 

President John Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Workers, said, among other things, that he was 
for peace, because he had known the bruises of 
war. 

** The relations of labor and capital,’’ he said, 
‘“‘are purely a business proposition. There 
is no sentiment init. Peace is better for both, 
and I am for peace if we can have an honorable 
peace. I believe there never would be strikes 
if the employers and employes could meet in 
fair conference. If we could have got a hearing 
last year the great coal strike would have been 
averted.’”’ He said the public was'‘a party to 
every strike, and should be consulted. He 
hoped that the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York would lend its mighty aid to the concilia- 
tion plan. 

Mr. Charles R. Flint said in relation to wages : 


‘Every captain of industry recognizes that 
his progress depends upon the increasing in- 
telligence of his workmen, and our wages 
have been and, I believe, can be, sustained by 
the intelligence and greater productivity of our 
labor and by the genius of the American inven- 
tor and organizer. 

‘“*To produce cheaply it is necessary to con- 
centrate manufacture. Under these conditions 
you have the highest development of special 
machinery, and your cost of production is so 
reduced that you can pay high wages to your 
laborers, and at the same time place your pro- 
ducts on board of our vessels destined for the ~ 
neutral markets at a lower price than they can 
be produced in the cheap labor countries.”’ 

Mr. Daniel J. Keefe said that conciliation was 

(Continued on page 207.] 
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more acceptable than arbitration for in the 
latter system there had to be a decision defeat- 
ing one side or the other. 

Mr. William H. Sayward supported Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s contention that the relation of the two 
great industrial forces was purely of a business 
nature. He said the laborer did not want sym- 

athy, but good, square treatment, and when 
o got it he generally returned good, square 
treatment. He believed that employers should 
meet their men in a greater spirit of frankness. 

Mr. James O’Connell said that in the metal 
trades, employers and toilers had learned the 
benefits of organization and mutual concessions. 
He was sure the conciliation movement would 
do great good. 

Mr. Herman Justi said, in commencing: 
“Under the old ann employer and 
toiler sought for differences; under the new 
dispensation they seek points of agreement.’’ 
He related the experience in Illinois with a pol- 
icy of conciliation, and said that it had worked 
excellently. ‘I hope this is the beginning of a 
great movement. Our national prosperity de- 
pends upon the steady employment of every 
wage-earner at a decent wage, and I believe 
every employer in the country with a heart in 
his breast or a brain in his head knows it.” 


Such brief extracts give some idea of the 
spirit which animated those taking an active 
part in the conference. Asa result of the de- 
liberations of the Committee, the following 
statement of its purpose, plan and scope, was 
issued to the public: 


PURPOSE. 

“The National Committee on Conciliation and 
Arbitration created at a convention held in the 
city of Chicago, December, 1900, under the au- 
spices of the National Civic Federation and 
clothed with authority by that convention to 
organize, formulate policies and measures and 
to enter into active service in the cause of peace 
and harmony in the industrial world, realizing 
that the prosperity of our nation depends upon 
the steady and profitable employment of the 
people ; that when the workers are idle capital 
is idle and the interests of employer and em- 
ploye are alike imperiled, hereby announces 
and declares its purpose to be the prevention of 
those most threatening of all industrial disturb- 
ances, the strike and the lockout. 


SCOPE. 

“The scope or field of work of the National 
Committee on Conciliation and Arbitration is 
briefly defined as follows : 

‘1. To form in the public mind the conviction: 

(1) That industrial disturbances, in the na- 
ture of strikes or lockouts, can and should be 
avoided. 

“(2) That the only reliable method of avoid- 
ing such disturbances is through full and frank 
conference between employers and workmen, 


with the avowed purpose of reaching an agree- 
ment as to the terms of employment. Trade 
agreements between employers and workmen 
where established for a definite term, have so 
fully demonstrated their great value in main- 
taining industrial peace that they should be 
generally adopted. 

**(3) That, under conditions existing today 
and as they are likely to exist for the future, or- 
ganzations suitable for comprehensive and con- 
clusive consideration of these complex questions 
involved in the mutual relations of employers 
and workmen, are most valuable and important, 
and, where possible, should be utilized, but, in 
any event, the true and safe policy is compre- 
hended in conference and agreement between 
employers and workmen covering as large a 
constituency as possible; and 

‘*(4) That the surest way to keep organizations 
of employers and workmen free from unwise 
and injurious action is through co-operation 
and the mutual education and respect which 
will inevitably follow from it. 

“*2. To establish and maintain a Board or Com- 
mission composed of the most competent per- 
sons available, selected from employers and 
employes of judgment, experience and relia- 
bility, which shall be charged with the above 
described duties and shall also be expected to 
make known to workmen and employers that 
their counsel and aid will be available if desired 
in securing that co-operation, mutual under- 
standing and agreement already indicated as 
the general purpose of this National Committee 
on Conciliation and Arbitration. 

METHOD. 

‘*The general method of operation may only 
be outlined, specific measures will have to be de- 
termined from time to time as study, investiga- 
tion and experience may show cause. 

‘The Committee will secure the fullest possi- 
ble information as to methods and measures of 
arbitration in vogue throughout the world; it 
will put itself into communication with all 
representative bodies of workmen and em- 
ployers, inform them as to its purpose, offer its 
services and secure their co-operation, advice 
and good will if possible, asking particularly 
of general organizations that whenever any 
specific questions are arising where there is no 
established method of joint consideration and 
settlement existing, that the National Com- 
mittee be informed in order that it may use its 
influence before trouble occurs. This method 
to be extended to local organizations when the 
Committee may find itself sufficiently equipped 
80 to do. 
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“The Committee will adopt such measures as 
may seem feasible to disseminate through the 
general newspaper press, through magazines, 
periodicals and special pamphlets, the results of 
its investigations together with its recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. 

“The Committee may enlarge its membership 
so as to include such leaders of industry and 
labor and such representatives of the general 
public as it may deem necessary to effectively 
extend the scope of its usefulness. 

‘The Committee will select from its members 
an executive committee of fifteen in which will 
be vested with power to equip and direct such 
working organization as in its judgment will be 
necessary. 


‘The Committee shall appoint a finance com- 
mittee to secure sufficient funds to put the 
organization upon a firm basis and to enable it 
to carry out the work on the lines indicated.” 

At the various public meetings held in con- 
nection with this conference, the attendance 
was a representative one of employers, em- 
ployed and those interested in all the pro- 
gressive phases of economic movement. The 
press of the country commented very fully and 
favorably upon the work of the Conference and 
on all sides there seems to be a growing recog- 
nition of the fact that organized labor favors 
peaceful methods and is willing to co-oper- 
ate in any feasible plan to accomplish that 
result, 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, May 20, 1901.—Despite the tumble 
in trade the capitalists of the United Kingdom 
are fairly happy, and where they have worked 
up any agitations they are very largely of the 
“tongue in the cheek” variety. Take the coal 
tax screech forexample. When the impact was 
red-hot you would have thought that it wasa 
sort of socialistic measure aiming at the con- 
fiscation of all the private property in the 
country. With one accord the coal owners 
raised their voices and cried aloud. 

They even recognized in the union miner a 
man and a brother and asked him to come up 
from the pit to help them. In fact they wanted 
a great strike to frighten the chancellor of 
the exchequer into rescinding the tax. And 
the miner chaps nearly agreed; they were so 
pleased at the pretty way the masters talked to 
and of them. But in the end the masters 
funked raising Cain, and the miners began to 
see things clearer. So the trouble disappeared 
as the faked ‘‘demonstration”’ petered out. 

Our employers don’t even mind the palpable 
slackening down in manufacturing industry. 
They have more ways than one of turning an 
honest penny, and there are the speculative 
markets of the stock exchange ready and will- 
ing to give them arun for their money and an 
opportunity of piling up treasure for themselves. 

Talking about miners reminds me that up in 
Scotland the Coal Conciliation board is discuss- 
ing a 25 per cent. reduction in the men’s wages 
in consequence of the fall in coal prices. There 
is not much hope of resisting the fall. Hitherto 
when a reduction has been seen to be unavoid- 
able the miners have secured a little respite by 
prolonging the negotiations a month or so. 


This time the masters, in their own words 
‘are not going to stand any bluffing.”’ The re- 
duction is to be run through “‘ without wasting 
time.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, a veteran Radical and (I 
fancy) the unwilling parent of the modern 
imperialism, has introduced a bill into Parlia- 
ment to appoint wages boards in sweated trades 
to fix minimums of payment—the boards to 
consist of equal numbers of employers and 
employed. 

King, of the Government Workers’ Federa- 
tion, is still hammering away in protest against 
the starvation wages paid to arsenal laborers 
and others. A minimum wage of 24 shillings a 
week is asked for, but is about as unlikely a 
happening as can well be imagined. The 
general level of remuneration now is between 
17 and 19 shillings per week, and against this, 
work has increased in difficulty and quantity 
and rents have doubled in a few years. 

Pete Curran has come back to the old country 
an enthusiastic believer in the union label. It 
is a thing we know very little about here. The 
only society issuing one is the Hatters, and the 
label of that organization, for the advertise- 
ment of which a lot of money has been paid 
away, has been fraudulently used to a very 
large extent. Pete would have us use the label 
more generally. 

They may not beso numerically strong as they 
once were, but for successful trade organization 
commend me to the National Amalgamated 
Union of Coal Porters. They are not given to 
the wearing of kid gloves, are the “‘coalers;” 
but they know exactly how, when and where, 
to exert the requisite pressure. Since my last 
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they have gained many concessions from their 
employers, who are also beautifully organized, 
and have been granted a holiday on the first of 
May—Labor Day. 

After a period of some quietness, trouble is 
again threatening on our railways. Victimiza- 
tion of the London and Northwestern men 
who gave evidence against Superintendent 
Linaker when he tried (alas! he succeeded ) to 
make the Railway Review out to have libeled 
him, bas brought that system to the verge of a 
general strike. Secretary Richard Bell, how- 
ever. is a paragon of caution, and he will not 
lose his hold of the union too readily. 

Penrhyn has still got his men locked out— 


the brute! The General Federation of Trade 
Unions support some of the men, whilst volun- 
tary contributions supplement this relief. 

As an example of the real old-fashioned, sub- 
stantial trade union, you can not do better 
than take the United Society of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders. It now has over 48,000 
members, and only spent £34 sterling on 
trade disputes last year. Sickness benefit took 
£30,223; unemployed pay, £13,816; and pen- 
sions to aged members, £14,310. The boiler- 
makers have hold of their trade tight with both 
hands and, notwithstanding their freedom from 
disputes, are the last people in the world to 
stand any monkeying about from employers. 





GENERAL DOMINION NOTES. 





By JOHN A. FLET?, General Canadian Organizer. 


The first union in Canada under the banner 
of the International Union of Steam Engineers, 
was organized by me at Berlin, since my last 
report. Also,a Laundry Workers’ union in St. 
Thomas, with charter from the Shirt Waist 
and Laundry Workers’ International Union. 
In Hamilton, a branch of the Leather Workers 
on horse goods; in Midland, a local union of 
Carpenters; as well as assisting to organize a 
Bricklayers and Masons’ union in Galt. 

The Valleyfield riots of last year recently 
came up for discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, on a motion for papers relating to the 
settlement of the difficulty by Mr. Monck. 
During the discussion it came out that a con- 
spiracy existed and that the cotton company 
had caused the arrest of a number of the 
members of Federal Labor Union No. 7387, 
who are now under bail awaiting trial. This 
in direct violation of an agreement entered 
into between the Deputy Minister of Labor 
and the company, that if the men on strike 
would return to work all prosecutions for 
rioting would be dropped and the militia 
withdrawn. I made a personal visit some time 
ago, accompanied by the secretary and presi- 
dent of the Valleyfield federal labor union, 
and asked the Labor Bureau to insist upon the 
cotton company carrying out the agreement, 
but up to date nothing has been done. 


This company has recently declared a divi- 
dend or profits amounting to over $600,000, 
while it paid the men in its employ, engaged in 
excavating foundations, up to their waists in 
water, in the cold fall winds, one dollar per day. 
The foreman goaded them on from day to day 
by telling them that a merchant and others said 
they were not earning 50 cents perday. They 
finally quit their work in a body and proceeded 
to interview the merchant, who promptly denied 
having given utterance to any such statements. 
Nothing would do but he had to accompany the 
men before the manager of the mills; it was 
then that they saw the scheme, and insisted 
upon the company paying the scale of wages 
current in the municipality. This was refused, 
the works shut down, hence the riots. 

The Alien Labor law of Canada has had sev- 
eral amendments proposed to make it workable. 
The Government has adopted some of the amend- 
ments asa Government measure, while in com- 
mittee of the whole. Mr. Clarke, an opposition 
member, and a former member of the Interna 
tional Typographical Union, proposed the most 
sensible amendment in theinterest of organized 
labor, but the Government refused to accept. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier said that after considera- 
tion he had been unable to accept the proposi-* 
tion of Mr. Clarke, to give summary jurisdiction 
to police magistrates and magistrates generally. 
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The bill provided for a penalty ranging from 
$1,000 to $50, and that the consent of the Attor- 
ney-General of the Province or the superior 
court judge is necessary to action. Sir Wilfrid 
proposed an amendment by which action may 
be taken in a superior court or in a county 
court with the consent of the judge of the 
court, or before the recorder, police magistrate, 
stipendary magistrate or two magistrates, pro- 
vided the consent of the Attorney-General of 
the Province, a superior court judge or county 
judge is first obtained. 


sae 
r pee) 


Mr. Clarke said, as a layman, he had not been 
able to understand the extent of the amend- 
ment suggested by the Premier. He asked 
whether the effect of the amendment was that 
any workingman who felt himself aggrieved 
would have to obtain the consent of the 
Attorney-General of the Province, a judge 
of the superior court or a county judge 
before taking summary action. The Premier 
replied in the affirmative. The bill passed 
its third reading, and has been sent to the 
Senate. 
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STATE, WAR AND NAVY BUILDING. 


THOUGH THE STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE IN THIS BUILDING IS ESSENTIALLY MODERN, IT IS CONSIDERED BY MANY THE 
HANDSOMEST PUBLIC BUILDING IN WASHINGTON. 


INEQUALITY, FOUNDATION FOR INJUSTICE. 


By Sam. L. LEFFINGWELL. 


Formation of opinion on absolute fact is not 
the rule, but the exception. In fact, it may be 
said that, almost universally, opinion is to be 
found based on presumptive evidence, or on 
surmise. This is so in religion, as well as in 
other and more worldly matters. The differ- 
ences which divide each from each are much 
exaggerated by party spirit. Most of them can 
be resolved into mere disputes about terms, 


which might be ended by stricter definitions. 
Those which lie deeper result from a difference 
of mental constitution and belong more prop- 
erly to the domain of metaphysics, or of mind 
over matter, rather than of a religious or ortho- 
doxical conviction. 

A few great ideas are intuitively stamped on 
the groundwork of human reason, but not illu- 
minated with equal brightness. The idea which, 
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in one mind stands out in dazzling light, in 
another is dim and overshadowed. Hence each 
idea has its exclusive worshippers. But as the 
understanding logically develops its favorite 
truth, it at length deduces consequences which 
seem to contradict some other truth equally 
fundamental. All can not see through the 
same telescope, but different eyes require the 
tube to be variously adjusted. And the image 
will, at best, be blurred and dim, unless charity 
farnished us with her colorless lens, and blend 
all the rays into one harmonious brightness. 

A most lucid and entertaining treatise on a 
subject akin to the ideas herein set forth, writ- 
ten by Benjamin Constant, a French orator and 
author, early in the last century, is so full of 
suggestiveness, as applicable to his time and the 
time before him—and probably to all time to 
come—that the writer hopes to be pardoned for 
attempting to elucidate some of the thoughts 
therein given. 

Among the different systems, which have been 
followed, combated and modified, one alone ap- 
pears to explain the enigma of our individual 
and social existence, one alone seems adapted 
to give an object to our labors and a motive to 
our researches, to sustain us in our uncertainty 
and to relieve us in our discouragement. This 
is the system of the perfectibility of the human 
race. For him who does not adopt this opinion, 
like everything which belongs, not only to man, 
but to the universe, is merely one of the thou- 
sand fortuitous combinations, one of the 
thousand forms, more or less transitory, which 
must perpetually destroy and replace each 
other without leaving any permanent ameliora- 
tion as the result. The system of perfectibility 
alone guarantees us against the infallible per- 
spective of a complete destruction, which leaves 
no remembrance of our efforts, no trace of our 
success. A physical calamity, a new religion, 
an invasion of an overpowering foe, or some 
other uninterrupted oppression, might deprive 
arace of people of everything which elevates 
and ennobles it, everything which renders it, at 
once, more moral, more enlightened and more 
happy. Itis in vain that we are told of intelli- 
gence, of liberty, of philosophy ; an abyss may 
open under our feet, savage hordes may rush 
into the midst of us, impositors may spring 
from our own bosom, and still more easily, our 
governments may be changed into tyrannies. 
If ideas do not possess a deviation independent 
of men, we may close our books, renounce our 
speculations, free ourselves from unfruitful 
sacrifices, and at the utmost confine ourselves 
to those useful or agreeable arts which will give 


less insipidty, to a life without hope and a 
momentary embellishment to the present with- 
outa future. The progressive advancement of 
our species alone establishes a certain communi- 
cation between different generations. They 
enrich one another without a mutual acquaint- 
ance ; and this consoling opinion is so deeply 
engraved on the instincts of man, that each of 
these fleeting generations expects to find its 
recompense in the esteem of distant generations 
which must one day tread upon its insensible 
ashes. 

In this system of perfectibility, human acqui- 
sitions form an everlasting mass, to which each 
individual contributes his peculiar share, as- 
sured that no power can take away the slightest 
portion of this imperishable treasure. Thus, 
the friend of liberty and justice leaves to future 
ages the most precious part of himself; he 
places it beyond the reach of the ignorance 
which does not understand it, and of the op- 
pression which menaces it; he deposits it in a 
sanctuary which degrading and ferocious pas- 
sions can never approach. He who has dis- 
covered a single principle in the solitude of 
meditation, he whose hand has traced a single 
line of trath, may yield his life to be disposed 
of by nations of tyrants; he will not have ex- 
isted in vain, and, if time effaces even the name 
which designated his transitory existence, his 
thought will still continue imprinted on the 
indestructible aggregate, to the formation of 
which nothing can do away the fact that he has 
contributed. 

The destruction of slavery—theocratic slavery 
(that claimed asof divine right), of civil slavery, 
of feudalism, of a privileged nobility, of a privi- 
leged class of any kind—are so many steps to- 
ward the re-establishment of natural equality. 
The perfectibility of the human race is nothing 
but the tendency toward equality.. This tend- 
ency proceeds from the fact that equality alone 
isconformable to truth; that is, to say, to the 
mutual relations of things, and to the mutual 
relations of men. Inequality is that alone 
which constitutes injustice. If we analyze all 
the general or particular forms of injustice, we 
shall find that they all have their foundation in 
inequality. 

Whenever man begins to reflect, and by 
means of reflection attains that power of sacri- 
fice which constitutes his imperfectibility, he 
takes equality as his starting point; for he 
gains the conviction that he ought not to do to 
others what he would not they should do to 
him; that is to say, that he ought to treat 
others as his equals, and that he has the right 
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not to suffer from others what they would not 
suffer from him. It follows from this that 
whenever a truth is discovered—and truth 
tends by nature to be discovered—man ap- 
proaches equality. If he remains so long at a 
distance from it, it is because the need of sup- 
plying the truths of which he is ignorant has 
driven him towards ideas that are more or less 
fantastic, opinions that are more or less erro- 
neous. He needs a certain stock of opinions 
and ideas to put in action the physical forces, 
which are nothing but passive instruments. 
Ideas only are active. They are the sovereigns 


ofthe world. The expanse of the earth has been 
given them. Accordingly, whenever there is 
not a sufficient number of truths in the hu- 
man mind to serve as a lever to physical forces, 
man supplies their place by conjectures and 
errors. Whenever the truth afterwards makes 
its appearance, the erroneous opinions which 
held its place vanish away, and it is the tempo- 
rary struggle which they maintain—a struggle 
which always ends in their annihilation—that 
changes the condition of states, throws nations 
into agitation, dashes individuals in pieces, 
produces, in a word, what we call revolutions, 





Legislative Report from Pennsylvania. 
By Organizer J. P. KUHN. 


Have spent some time at the State Capitol, 
and, with other assistance, succeeded in defeat- 
ing two bills that were pending to amend the 
law protecting labels, trademarks and symbols 
of associations and unions of workingmen. The 
amendments that were defeated would, in the 
event of their becoming laws, have greatly in- 
jured and partly defea‘ed the objects and pur- 
poses of the original law, the act of 1895. At 
the same time an amendment was passed that 
strengthens the law and makes it more far- 
reaching. 

The convention of the Blue Label League was 
held in McSherrystown, with delegates repre- 
senting local Cigarmakers’ unions from various 
parts of the State in attendance. Much busi- 
ness was transacted that will promote the sale 
of union-made blue label cigars and more thor- 
oughly organize the craft in the State. Among 
others, resolutions were passed indorsing the 
labels, cards or stamps of other crafts having 
same; also indorsing the movement to form a 
State Federation of Labor. A delegate was 
elected to represent the league at the conven- 
tion soon to be called for the purpose of forming 
a State Federation, which is greatly needed for 
legislative and organization purposes in this 
State. 

Organized a union of Shirt, Waist and Laun- 
dry Workers at Hanover. In February, 1900, 
there was only one labor union in this sec- 
tion of the State—that of Cigarmakers’ Union 
No. 316. Since then the following organizations 
have been formed: Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers, Carpenters and Joiners, Printers, 
Barbers, Journeymen Tailors, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Retail Clerks, Bartenders 
and Waiters, Laundry Workers, and a Federal 


Labor Union, of all Hanover, also Federal 
Labor Union in McSherrystowrn, which was 
started with 17 members and has now a mem 
bership of over 200, also Central Labor Union 
comprising local unions of the two towns. 
Cigarmakers’ Union 316 has during this time in- 
creased its membership nearly 400 members. 
Conditions have been bettered either by short- 
ening the hours or increasing wages or the bar- 
ishment of obnoxious systems of docking and 
rules by the following unions: Cigarmakers, 
Printers, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, 
Clerks, Tailors and Carpenters and various 
members of Federal Labor Union 8139. 


An opportunity is presented to organized 
labor at this time to perform a very great ser- 
vice in the interests of our movement, and to 
popularize the idea of demanding union-made 
products and union-labeled goods. The Pan- 
American Exposition, now being held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., is one of the grandest expositions ever 
held anywhere. Without doubt, a large num- 
ber of working people and, when we say this, 
we refer particularly to organized workers, 
will visit the exposition. There is no reason 
why our fellow-unionists, their families and 
friends should not insist upon having union- 
labeled and union-made products in all in- 
dustries in which organization exists, and for 
which a union label is issued. If union mem- 
bers, their families and friends, will insist upon 
having the union label and being served by 
union clerks, the demand for union-labeled 
goods will become as popular as was the recent 
salutation: ‘‘Are you a Buffalo?” By mak- 
ing an earnest effort at this juncture, and 
taking advantage of the opportanity which 
is presented, the demand will not only be- 
come popular, but will grow and be per- 
manent. 
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STEADY FORWARD MARCH BETTER 
THAN MAD RUSH. 

Recently there appeared in the news- 
papers a statement which was widely pub- 
lished, and attracted great attention. It 
was the announcement of a meeting for the 
formation of a ‘National Labor Council, 
with power to throw the united support of 
all its constituents in any issue where the 
trade has been decided to be in the right.”’ 

It was asserted that the new organization 
would embrace ‘‘four million’? workmen. 
It would displace and supersede all other 
organizations of labor, and generally bring 
about the millennium in a day. Peren- 
nially such schemes appear on the indus- 
trial horizon; and it is a strange fact that 
when they do show themselves the news- 
papers of the country, and particularly 
those hostile to the labor movement, pub- 


lish such matter under scare-heads, give 
the new plan unlimited space and encourage 
it with unwonted zeal. 

We know that there are many who are 
unfriendly disposed to the trade union 
movement and to the American Federation 
of Labor, and we are conscious of the mis- 
chief intended to the interests of the work- 
ers by such. Then there are many impatient 
men, whose zeal oversteps their wisdom and 
knowledge. It is the lack of knowledge of 
industrial conditions and situations which 
makes them imagine that impractical things 
can be done and results achieved for which 
the workers are not prepared. 

Even today, with the friends of our move- 
ment as typified by our 750 volunteer or- 
ganizers; by our labor press preaching the 
gospel of unionism, inviting the world of 
workers to enter the portals of our organi- 
zations and working for the interests of the 
whole wage-earning class and consequently 
for all the people ; the enemies of our move- 
ment misconstrue this normal and benefi- 
cent activity and accuse us of desiring to 
form a gigantic labor trust. 

More dangerous yet to our steady pro- 
gress and onward march is the subtle enemy 
who by specious praise of the labor trust 
idea hopes to disrupt the well organized 
forces of the workers, by encouraging them 
to grasp ata shadow and lose the substance 
of the bona fide labor movement. 

The American Federation of Labor, as 
typified by the trade union movement, aims, 
first, at the protection of our fellow-work- 
ers; secondly, at the promotion of their 
interests. These two classes of effort are 
not temporary, but permanent and progres- 
sive in character. 

Several attempts have been made on the 
part of some to go further than the workers 
were prepared for. 

Such attempts were in their nature en- 
tirely impractical; and are best shown by 
the Knights of Labor which, happily, is now 
among the movements which do not move, 
and no longer an obstacle to the practical 
and thorough organization of the workers 
on common sense and scientific lines. 

Nothing, in our judgment, could hurtthe 
cause of the workers so much as for their 
leaders and officers to indulge in declara- 
tions which the calm and sober judgment of 
the individual workers can neither approve 
nor support, and against which their reason - 
revolts. 

The American Federation of Labor is the 
reflex in organized and crystallized form of 
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the best thought, activity, and hopes of the 
wage-workers. It represents the aggregate 
expression of the discontent of labor with 
existing economic, social, and political mis- 
rule. The trade unions and the American 
Federation of Labor are exactly what the 
wage-workers are, and can be made exactly 
what they please to make them, active or 
sluggish, keen or dull, narrow or broad- 
gauged, just asthe members and unions are 
intellectual or otherwise. 

But represent as they may either or any 
of these alternatives ; experience has proved 
that the trade unions and the American 
Federation of Labor are the best forms of 
organization for the toilers, not only to pro- 
tect their present interests but also to work 
out their salvation from all injustice. 

There need be no fear that the trade 
unions will fail to take such action as may 
best advance the interests of their own mem- 
bers, and the wage-earning class as a whole. 
They are the best judges and in the best 
position to determine what these steps and 
actions should be. 

It is not amiss to call attention here to the 
remarkable movement of the coal miners in 
face of the great combination of wealth in 
that industry. In spite of it, vastly im- 
proved conditions have been secured for 
the members of that craft. Nor is it out of 
place to recall the position recently taken 
by the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers toward the hostile atti- 
tude of the billion-dollar steel trust. 

It is a great advance step from the whole- 
sale slaughter of the miners on the field of 
Latimer, Pa., to the well organized miners’ 
movement of today, with its grit and inde- 
pendence. 

The advice given in these columns to the 
miners and other workers, on the occasion 
of that great tragedy, to husband their re- 
sources, to grit their teeth and organize, 
has borne fruit. Instead of questioning 
how far we shall go, it would be profitable 
for both the timid and the hostile critic to 
realize how far we have gone, and from 
that basis acquire an understanding of our 
possibilities. 

To the superficial mind it may appear 
that no progress is being made at all, or 
that it is so slow as to be imperceptible ; but 
to the observer, the student, the thinker, 
and all those who actively participate in the 
great movement and struggle of the toilers, 
the substantial progress made, though en- 
tirely satisfactory, but simply whets the in- 
tense desire to never relax the utmost mental 


and physical exertion to attain still greater 
organization and larger achievements. 

Several impractical efforts were made in 
the early history of the labor movement to 
establish a general organization of labor 
similar to that now being exploited by the 
newspapers. They left their marks upon 
the industrial field, but only to be told asa 
story in history of futile effort. 

For the first time in the history of the 
labor movement of America we now havea 
constantly growing, practical, beneficent, 
progressive and aggressive general labor 
organization, known as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Our movement marks an epoch of con- 
tinual progress and success, going forward 
with well measured strides; earning, de- 
serving and maintaining the confidence, 
good will and respect of our fellow- workers. 
Never in the history of labor has there been 
such a union of the forces of the workers 
as there is today under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. It pre- 
sents the broadest platform and attempts 
the most practical and comprehensive work. 

Anything that the organized workers can 
accomplish will be done most effectually 
through this already organized and _ best 
equipped general movement of the toilers, 
the American Federation of Labor. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATIONISTS UNANI- 
MOUSLY DISAGREE. 

There are a number of contradictory 
statements made about the operation of 
the Compulsory Arbitration Jaw in New 
Zealand, even by those living under its 
operation and consequently able to observe 
its effect. 

In the Typographical Journal for May 
appears a letter from Mr. J. W. Henrichs, 
Secretary of the Wellington Typographical 
Union of New Zealand, in which he says: 

‘Tt is true my own union ‘fell’ over its 
dispute in the matter of a linotype scale, 
but this was due more to the action of 
another union than to the working of the 
act.”? 

In an article in the Locomotive Firemen’s 
magazine for April there is a most inform- 
ing and interesting article on the same sub- 
ject from Mr. Edward Tregear, Secretary 
for Labor, New Zealand. 

As Mr. Hugh 11. Lusk, of New Zealand, 
in his articles in the Bricklayer and Mason 
for April and May, speaks so highly of Mr. 
Tregear as a representative of labor, it may 
be well to present the most salient features 
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of Mr. Tregear’s article to our readers. 
He states that : 

When a dispute is under consideration and 
until a final settlement is reached, the employer 
must pay and the workers receive the wages ac- 
cepted before the dispute began. 

If the workers were asking an increase of 
wages in the building trades, for instance, 
the court might delay the decision for six 
months and compel them to accept the ob- 
jectionable wage until the season was over. 

The President of the Court of Arbitration is 
always a judge of the Supreme Oourt and 
against his award there is no appeal. 

How would the wage-workers of the 
United States like to have a judge of the 
Supreme Court as supreme arbiter in in- 
dustrial difficulties? 

The books of a firm can be brought for exam- 
ination as an aid in settling disputes. 

American firms flatly refuse to bring 
their books into court for examination. 
Our law making and law enforcing agencies 
have never been able to make a private or 
even quasi-public corporation do this. 

If the members of a trade union will not 
work at the awarded rate the union can be 
fined $2,500, and every man belonging to it is 
liable to the extent of $50, as for a private debt. 
That is how the objection is met, that you can 
not compel a man to take a lower wage than he 
desires. 

It ought to be a very convincing method, 
indeed. Do American trade unions yearn 
for the sort of compulsion that can fix their 
wages at any arbitrary limit and then fine 
both the union and the individual members 
to the extent indicated above, if they dare 
to quit work? 

By the new consolidated arbitration act of 
1900, if men prefer to keep the weapon of a 
strike and refuse to form a union and thus 
bring themselves under the operation of the law 
they can be brought into line by some union in 
a “related trade.”” Then the union men have 
to return to work until their wages are settled 
by law. To illustrate: The carpenters, for in- 
stance, may refuse to organize a union and 
thus retain their right to strike. They can be 
forced into court and made to accept the award 
by the painters or any other “related trade” in 
the building trades. 

How easy to arouse the resentment of a 
“related trade’? which has no direct inter- 
est in the grievance of certain workers. 
How convenient for the employer to organ- 
ize a union which will be recognized by the 
court as a ‘‘related trade’’ and made a 
club to compel men to work at the wages 
and under the conditions dictated by the 
employer. Apparently the typographical 
union of New Zealand, when it ‘‘fell,’’ to 


quote Mr. Henrichs, had some experience 
with a ‘‘related trade.”’ 

The Compulsory Arbitration law has only 
been in operation in New Zealand during pros- 
ee times when the demand for labor has 

n greater than the supply. It has yet to be 
tried in a time of industriai depression. 


With this brief review of Mr. Tregear’s 
presentation of the subject, we may well 
quote his closing sentence : 

‘Tg the strike or the lock-out better than this 
kind of compulsion?” 

The American workman will answer, 
‘* ves, a thousand times, yes ;’’ It is better to 
retain the right tostrike or even to suffer a 
lock-out than to voluntarily surrender all 
industrial rights to a court of compulsory 
arbitration which can compel the things 
here related by Mr. Tregear. 

Mr. Lusk, who addressed the Civic Con- 
ference in Chicago, has gained some knowl- 
edge of industrial conditions in this country 
and has admitted that he does not see how 
compulsory arbitration would apply here. 
His articles in the Bricklayer and Mason are 
chiefly valuable as showing how different 
are industrial conditions in New Zealand 
from those obtaining here. His own pre- 
sentation of the subject is as eloquent a 
sermon as the American workman needs as 
a warning not to go and do likewise. 

In the May issue of THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST we published Mr. Walter 
Macarthur’s able article on ‘‘ Compulsory 
Arbitration’? and in our own editorial 
partially presented the objections to that 
form of arbitration and compulsion. 

A few words more may justly be added 
at this time on the importance of preserv- 
ing and reserving the right to strike. 

This does not mean that the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the right is encouraged. 

But so long as there is a diversity of in- 
terests between the employer of labor, that 
is, the buyer of labor power, and the worker, 
or seller of labor power ; so long must there 
be the power to defend and protect the 
interests of workers, by holding in reserve 
the right to strike; or, in other words, the 
ability to withhold the wealth which would 
otherwise be produced. The withholding 
of it, in other words the strike, is the factor 
which has compelled a greater degree of 
equity and justice. 

We are anxious to avoid strikes; but the 
decrease in the number of strikes is mea-. 
sured by the more thorough organization 
of the workers and their better preparation 
to enter upon a strike, if needs be. This 
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very power brings with it a recognition of 
the equities on both sides, and is followed 
by industrial peace. 


THE GAMBLER’S CHANCE IS AS GOOD. 


In his statement before the Industrial 
Commission, President Schwab, of the Steel 
trust stated, in effect, that labor organiza- 
tions put all men on a level, and were 
injurious, because they prevent the individ- 
ual from advancing. 

While we have notseen a verbatim copy of 
Mr. Schwab’s remarks, yet if he is correctly 
quoted in this instance, he seems to have 
received a curious impression in relation to 
trade unions. It is a mis-statement to say 
that trade unions are endeavoring to fix 
one price for the wages of working men of 
any one class. 

What the union desires is to establish a 
minimum rate of wages, below which a man 
will not be obliged to labor. Because a 
minimum rate is established it does not 
follow that a worker cannot receive more 
than that. It is always in the employer’s 
diseretion to pay as much higher than the 
minimum rate as he chooses, if he finds a 
workman who is especially skillful or valu- 
able to him. The trade union is no bar to 
individual progress. On the contrary, by 
establishing a minimum rate of wages it 
gives a reasonable basis of protection to all 
members, without limiting the opportuni- 
ties, or the prospects, of those who may 
have special talents or abilities. 

We are engaged in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the working classes, and 
are aiming at their general improvement, 
rather than trying to get one preferred po- 
sition for some particular individual. It 
may be true that there are cases where 
a laboring man advances beyond his co- 
laborers, and if he does it by individual 
work and merit, there is no criticism to be 
made; but among unorganized workmen 
we usually find such advancement at the 
expense of others. Unions better the con- 
ditions of the craft, generally, by organiza- 
tion, and all profit. 

How could a laboring man redress a 
wrong, or secure a right, but for the organi- 
zation of labor? 

How could he obtain what is justly his, 
if he should attempt to struggle alone 
against the big corporations that now 
exist ? 

How could Mr. Schwab have advanced 
when he was a laboring man, if he were 
confronted by conditions of today. He 


must remember that there has been a vast 
industrial change in the last few years. 

A man, who by chance, made a fortune 
speculating in stocks within the last few 
weeks, might advise everybody else to 
speculate in stocks, rather than be frugal 
and work conscientiously. Mr. Schwab is 
very much in the position of the lucky 
speculator, and makes a mistake in apply- 
ing his individual experience as a rule for 
the average working man. 


MORE ABUSE OF THE INJUNCTION. 


If additional evidence is needed to prove 
the necessity of arresting the evil of gov- 
ernment by injunction as applied to organ- 
ized labor, two recent instances supply it. 
There have been weak attempts in Congress 
at checking this tyrannical and un-Ameri- 
can practice, but public opinion has not 
supported them, and the agents of plutoe- 
racy have had little difficulty in smother- 
ing even the mild anti-injunction bills. But 
organized labor can not abandon the strug- 
gle, and it will be renewed at every session 
of Congress and in every State where the 
trade union movement is strong enough to 
command respectful attention from the pol- 
iticians. 

Of the two late instances just referred to 
one is rather trivial, but it illustrates the 
absolute disregard by the courts of the 
original and rational limitations upon the 
use of the equitable remedy of the writ of 
injunction. There was a strike in one of 
the factories at Patterson, N, J., and one 
woman, a Mrs. McMahon, chose to separate 
herself from her sister employes and to re- 
main at work on the terms rejected by the 
latter. According to the reports in the 
daily newspapers this woman was subjected 
to extreme annoyance by the strikers and 
their friends and sympathizers. She was 
followed to her home, insulted, jeered, 
abused and threatened, and it appears that 
the police failed to protect her. Not know- 
ing the facts, let us admit them for the sake 
of the argument. If the strikers and their 
friends were disorderly, it was the business 
of the city authorities to compel them to 
maintain peace and order. But the attor- 
neys of the company which had the strike 
on its hands preferred to go to a court of 
equity and petition for an injunction re- 
straining the whole working population of 
the city (practically) from ‘‘annoying’’ and 
interfering with the non-striking employe. 
The theory is, that an injunction is justified 
only where there is no adequate remedy at 
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law and when the threatened injury and 
wrong would, if inflicted, be ‘‘irreparable.’’ 
It would be idle and farcical to pretend that 
these annoyances and street ‘‘demonstra- 
tions” threatened irreparable injury to the 
subject of them or to the employer, or that 
there was no adequate remedy at law. 

The fact is that the injunction habit is 
growing and assuming forms as monstrous 
in some aspects as they are ludicrous and 
childish in others. Let us now turn to the 
second and really serious extension of the 
favorite plutocratic ‘‘remedy.”’ A few 
weeks ago the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania affirmed a lower-court decree re- 
straining the officers and members of a 
union from ‘‘interfering’’ with the busi- 
ness and apprentices of a certain employer. 
This employer, it seems, has a profound, 
fanatical prejudice against labor organiza- 
tions of every kind. These workmen are 
not organized, and he requires them to 
bind themselves by oral agreement not to 
join any union while remaining in his em- 
ploy. The apprentices are required to sign 
a written pledge to the same effect. The 
officers of the enjoined union had attempted 
to get the apprentices to disregard this 
agreement and become members of that 
organization. 

‘he Supreme Court states the case thus: 
“The appellee (the employer) had an un- 
questioned right in the conduct of his bus- 
iness to employ men who were independent 
of any labor union, and he had the further 
right to adopt a system of apprenticeship 
which excluded his apprentices from mem- 
bership in such a union. He was respon- 
sible to no one for his reasons in adopting 
such a system, and no one had a right to 
interfere with it to his prejudice or injury. 
Such an interference with it was an inter- 
ference with his business, and, if unlawful, 
can not be permitted.’’ 

Truly, there is much virtue in an ‘‘if.”’ 
Certainly no unlawful interference can be 
permitted. But was the interference in the 
case unlawful? What did the officers of 
the union do? How did they injure the 
business of the employer? The court it- 
self thus states the terrible and heinous 
offense. 

“The appellants, outsiders, having no 
connection with the business of the appel- 
lees, are charged with enticing and endeavor- 
ing to entice the young men employed by 
him to violate the covenants of their appren- 
ticeship with him, and protection is prayed 
for against the threatened ruin of his business,’ 


How beautifully vague and elastic these 
words and phrases are! They remind one 
of the infamous English laws of the early 
part of the Nineteenth century which, while 
professing to legalize trade unions, prohib- 
ited ‘‘ obstruction,’ ‘‘molestation’’ and in- 
terference with employers or their non- 
union workmen. Who can define such an 
offense as ‘‘endeavoring to entice’’ ? 

But let this pass. What the court meant 
to say was that the union officers had at- 
tempted to persuade the apprentices to join 
the union contrary to the covenants and 
agreements they had entered into, and that 
this constituted unlawful interference. But 
why was it unlawful? No coercion or force 
was used ; there was no evidence that means 
other than moral suasion and argument had 
been employed. Has not a man a right 
to induce another to violate an agreement 
ignorantly and foolishly made? It is ab- 
surd to say that the breach by the appren- 
tices of their covenant would have ruined 
their employers’ business. The pretense 
that the ‘‘enticing’’ threatened ruin de- 
ceives nobody who is not willing to be de- 
ceived. Is every employer who recognizes 
unionism ruined? Are there no union fac- 
tories and shops in the country? Are not 
enlightened employers themselves now ex- 
tolling the virtues of combination and arbi- 
tration and good will between capital and 
labor? 

The fact that a stupid, reactionary em- 
ployer alleges that the joining of a union by 
some apprentices would ruin him does not 
justify a court of equity in promptly granting 
his application for an omnibus injunction. 
An allegation is not proof, in the first place, 
and in the case under discussion proof could 
not possibly have been produced. Every 
intelligent man knows that the allegation 
of ‘‘threatened ruin’’ was a silly falsehood, 
and yet this silly falsehood was deemed 
sufficient ground by the lower and higher 
courts of Pennsylvania for an injunction 
against men whose only *‘ offense’’ was the 
promotion of self-help and legitimate com- 
bination among wage-workers ! 

The astounding feature of this impudent 
development of government by injunction 
is that it is coincident with tremendous 
coalitions of capital, to which no objection 
are offered and which are publicly advocated 
as beneficial and even imperative! Can 
not the courts be decent enough to accord 
labor the same rights which are conceded 
to capital without question? How about 
our vaunted equality before the law? 
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When a trade asks for a reduction of 
hours locally, a protest goes up from the 
daily press that this is not the proper thing. 
‘*Why don’t you make it national and put 
all the employers on the same footing?’’ 
they cry. Yet when the Machinists made a 
national demand this same portion of the 
press declared that the action was altogether 
too sweeping and took no account of local 
conditions. Verily it is difficult to please 
those who are determined not to be per- 
suaded. 


Conditions in Texas. 
By Organizer HENRY M. WALKER. 

**T have been spending some time in Pales- 
tine, Texas, where I met members of the Ma- 
chinists’ and Clerks’ unions, and within the 
space of eight or ten days the unions got a good 
central body. Arriving at San Antonio, I vis- 
ited the Brewery Workers, Clerks, Carpenters 
and Plumbers; also attended the State con- 
vention of the latter body, which was a very 
successful and harmonious one. Have at- 
tended several meetings of the Building Trades 
Assembly and have succeeded in getting them 
to seat delegates from the colored union. 
There isa building boom on here. About 250 
men are involved in a lockout, with the pros- 
pects fair for a settlement. The Retail Clerks 
are over 300 strong here, and have the early 
closing movement on. In Houston, during 
April, the Carpenters demanded and received 
an advance from $2.50 to $3 per day with 
little trouble. The Retail Clerks in Houston 
are making a successful fight for early closing. 
In Galveston and Dallas the Clerks have 6.30 
closing, and in some ten or twelve other Texan 
towns they have7 o’clock closing. The Clerks 
have 16 or 17 unions in Texas. The Clerks and 
Carpenters have made the greatest progress in 
organizing in Texas during the past year.” 


Derby Strike Satisfactorily Settled. 


At one time it looked as if the hostilities be- 
tween the manufacturers and the striking tex- 
tile workers at Derby, Conn., would become 
serious. 

President Gompers was in New York City 
and deferred his return to Washington to go to 
Derby on May 10 in response to an earnest 
appeal from those concerned. 

e succeeded in bringing about conferences 
of all those interested and secured a settlement 
with which the employes were entirely satisfied. 
They returned to their places under satisfactory 
conditions. 


The Railway Car workers held a convention 
in Buffalo on May 22 to organize a National 
Union. About 150 delegates were in attendance. 


The San Francisco Labor Council now has 
64 unions affiliated. An effort is being made to 
have the 30 unions, attached to the building 
trades council in that city, join forces in the 
interests of the workers. 


**Attacked and denounced as scarcely any 
other institution ever has been, the unions have 
thriven and grown in the face of opposition, 
This healthy vitality has been due to the fact 
that they were a genuine product of social 
needs—indispensable as a protest and a struggle 
against the abuses of industrial government, 
and inevitable as a consequence of that con- 
sciousness of strength inspired by the concen- 
tration of numbers under the new conditions of 
industry. They have been, as is now admitted 
by almost all candid minds, instruments of pro- 
gress. Not to speak of the material advantages 
they have gained for workingmen, they have 
developed powerful sympathies among them, 
and taught them the lesson of self-sacrifice in 
the interest of their brethren, and, still more, 
of their successors. They have brought 
some of the best men to the front, and given 
them ascendency the due to their personal 
qualities and desirable in the interests of 
society.’’—John K. Ingram, L L. D. 


What our Organizers are Doing 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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REPORTS OF GENERAL UNIONS. 

Boiler Makers.—General Secretary Wm. J. 
Gilthorpe reports the organization of eight new 
local unions during the month of May, with an 
increase of 400 members. Strikes are pending 
in Hornellsville, N. Y.; Meadville, Susquehanna 


and Warren, Pa., and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 
the following reasons ; against piece work, for 
nine hours, and 10 per cent. increase in wages. 
The prospects are favorable for success in every 
case. 

Boot and Shoe Workers.—General Secretary 
Horace M. Eaton reports that seven new locals 
were organized during the month, giving an in- 
creased membership of over 400. These unions 
were organized in Brockton, Mass.; St. Hya- 
cinthe, Can.; Stoughton, Lynn and Wakefield, 
Mass., and Belleville, Ill. There have been no 
strikes or lockouts in the trade during the past 
month, and several increases in wages have 
been obtained through arbitration and negotia- 
tion. Mr. Eaton says: ‘The demand for the 
Union Stamp on shoes is steadily increasing, 
but there is still room for great improve- 
ment. There must be hundreds of thousands 
of unionists wearing non-union made shoes, and 
they should be reminded of their duty by all 
good union workers. Boom the union labels.” 


Butchers.—Secretary-Treasurer Homer D. Call 
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reports: ‘During March and April we issued 
charters to Stratford, Ont. ; Sacramento, Cal. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; San Francisco, Cal.; Potts- 
ville, Pa.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Oakland, Cal.; 
Piqua, Ohio; Nebraska City, Neb.; and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. No strikes, but our members were 
locked out at Stratford, Ont.,and at Dayton, 
Ohio, because of organizing, but we are making 
fair headway in bringing matters to a satisfac- 
tory settlement in both places. We have secured 
improved conditions in many localities, espe- 
cially in Amsterdam, N. Y., where we have 
secured an agreement with the retail market 
men, closing all markets at 6.30 P. M., all holi- 
days, and no Sunday work, only where abso- 
lutely necessary, and then to receive pay at the 
rate of time and one-half for the same, and all 
secured without any open rupture. Through 
the efforts of our organization and the support 
of the Workingman’s Federation we secured 
the enactment of a law which has been signed 
by the Governor, closing all meat markets on 
Sunday in the State of New York, the same to 
take effect September 1, 1901. The Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., is still 
refusing to employ union men, and making a 
bitter attack upen our locals in many places 
thronghout the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, but we are holding our own, and 
expect, with the assistance of organized labor 
in general, to win this fight in the near future; 
aside from this, our organization is gaining 
ground rapidly and the general outlook is good. 
As previously reported, we have secured a satis- 
factory adjustment of the difficulty formerly 
existing with Swift & Co., and they are now 
upon the fair list. 


Chainmakers.—General Secretary Russell L. 
Mohler reports two new locals organized re- 
cently in Lebanon, Pa., and East Chicago, Ind. 
The trade is in good condition and growing 
steadily. 

Coal Hoisting Engineers.—General Secretary 
T. E. Jenkins reports the organization of five 
local unions in Iowa and Illinois, with an in- 
crease of about 100 members. No strikes or 
lockouts in the trade. He says: ‘Our organ- 
ization is prosperous and growing rapidly.”’ 


Coopers.—J. A. Cable, general secretary, re- 
_ that four new local unions have recently 

en organized in Rock Island, Ill.; Paducah, 
xy and two in New Orleans, with an increase 
of150 members. He says: ‘Quite a number 
of our local unions report having gained the 
hour day, and some the 9-hour day on the first 
of May without striking. The demand for 
tnion labeled barrels has become so great that 
we are having difficulty in supplying it. We 
have found the label to be our main hold.” 

Horseshoers.— Secretary Roady Kenehan 
states that two new unions have been organized 
during the month. Nine-hour day was secured 
in Butte, Mont.; Manchester, N. H., and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., with only a brief strike in each 
instance. 


Jewelry Workers.—General Secretary Charles 
Herwig reports that special efforts are being 
made to organize the jewelers of Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Omaha and 
Toronto, with good prospects of success. 
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Journeymen Tailors.— General Secretary John 
Lennon reports unions formed during the past 
month at Tacoma, Oklahoma, Reading, Roch- 
ester, Portland, Ore.; Aberdeen, Wash. ; Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Butler, Pa., and Hibbing, Minn. 
There were a number of strikes for increase of 
wages. The strikes were all of short duration 
and were won. About two thousand members 
were affected. 


Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan 
reports the organization of 30 locals as follows: 
Elmira, N. Y.; Petersburg, Ind.; Plymouth, Pa.; 
Waynesville, N. C.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Charlotte, 
N. ©.; Carlinville, Ill.; Worcester, Mass., paper- 
hangers; Lake Charles, La.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Berlin, Ont.; York, Pa.; Boonville, Ind.; De 
Soto, Mo.; Norwood, Mass., car and locomo- 
tive; Everett, Wash.; Gouveneur, N. Y.; St. 
Louis, Mo., paperhangers; New Albany, Ind.; 
Anniston, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga., paperhangers; 
Zanesville, Ohio, factory; Malden, Mass.; War- 
ren, Pa.; Pontiac, Ill.; Montreal, Que.; New- 
port, Ky.; Springfield, Mo.; Trenton, N. J., 
paperhangers ; Birmingham, Ala. The demands 
of the union were granted at the following 
points: Detroit, Mich.; Lowell, Mass.; Home- 
stead, Pa.; Charleston, Ill.; Troy, N. Y.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Quincy, Ill.; Canon City, Colo.; 
Springfield, Ili.; Florence, Colo.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Saginaw, Mich.; Clinton, Iowa; Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Oswego, N. Y.; Van- 
couver, B. C.; Port Chester, N. Y.; Birmingham, 
Ala. During month of April $1,950 in death 
, 7zeae were paid out, and $500 in strike bene- 

ts. 


Plate Printers.—General Secretary T. L. Mahan 
reports that the strike in Philadelphia for an in- 
crease of wages, which has been going on since 
December 15, is still unsettled. National Presi- 
dent Henry W. Szegedy has been on the scene 
for several! weeks and has held conferences with 
the employers in the hope that the affair might 
be settled. Otherwise the trade is in good 
condition. 


Railway Clerks.—President J. F. Riley says : 
** We have instituted a local at Corning, N. Y. I 
am advised that movements have been started 
looking toward the formation of locals in To- 
ronto, Ont., and Vancouver, B. C.,. as well asa 
number of places throughout the United States. 
The future prospects for the Order are very 
bright, and we expect to accomplish more in 
the next two months than was ae 
during the entire year of 1900. We shall espe- 
cially appreciate any aid that can be given us 
by the American Federation of Labor organ- 
izers.”’ 

Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers.—General 
Secretary Charles E. Nordeck says, ‘‘We have 
organized 23 locals in the last month, which is 
giving us more than 1,000 increase in member- 
ship. Won a strike at Philadelphia which lasted 
for two weeks. The employers tried to break 
the union and reduce wages, but we gained 
recognition and everything we asked for. The . 
Victor Shirt Company, of Cincinnati, has 
adopted our label and will push it.” 


Stove Mounters.—Organizer James A. Davis 
reports that he secured an agreement with a 
firm in Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, to employ none 
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but union Stove Mounters. Prices for piece- 
work have been set and are to remain in force 
until the expiration of this year. Prospects are 
good for a settlement of the long drawn out 
controversy betweon the organization and the 
Belleville Stove Company, of Belleville, IIl., 
unionizing the stove mounting department. 

Theatrical Employes.—General Secretary Lee 
M. Hart reports new locals organized in the last 
month at North Adams, Mass. ; Hartford, Conn.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Mr. Hart says: ‘‘We desire to call attention 
again that our national union desires to do its 
own organizing. Many of the smaller cities 
where only one theatre exists, give only from 
one to three performances a week and these men 
do not make a livelihood at our work, nor are 
they, in a majority of cases, competent to hold 
positions in theatres where competency is a 
factor.”’ 

Watch Case Engravers.—Secretary W. C. Hau- 
bold reports that since the lockout of the watch 
case engravers in various cities some four weeks 
ago, the union has won out in the DaBois fac- 
tory, Brooklyn, N. Y. The firm has taken back 
the union men and signed an agreement for a 
year. Everything quiet in other localities and 
every prospect of general success. Employers 
recently attempted to consolidate all movement 
factories and form a watch trust, but the 
negotiations fell through. 

DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Derby.—Daniel J. Connors reports having or- 
ganized a union of Textile Workers, all men ; 
also a union of Sheet Metal Workers. ‘‘It was 
very gratifying to all that the strike in the C. B. 
Allings Mills was settled satisfactorily to both 
parties, through the aid of President Gompers, 
with all the old hands going back to work, and 
all the particulars of the victory are thoroughly 
advertised throughout the country.” 

Norwich —Organizer W. H. Eagles has been 
working to get the plumbers organized and ex- 
pects to have the union in good shape very 
shortly. Carpenters, Masons and Hod Carriers 
secured the 8 hour day, with very little trouble. 
The Mounters and Fitters at the Richmond 
stove works secured an advance of 25 per cent. 
per day in wages, after a strike of several 
weeks’ duration. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay State.—Organizer William Eyre reports 
that the Strappers in the brass shops quit work 
because the foreman had discriminated against 
them. With the assistance of Vice-President 
Flynn and others, the trouble was settled to 
the satisfaction of the men. The Plumbers are 
going to demand an advance in wages on the 
first day of Juneand nine hours. The Building 
Laborers are asking for eight hours and a 25 cent 
raise, with good prospects of success in both 
cases. 

Greenjfield.—Organizer George J. O. Milliken 
reports having organized a union of Carpenters, 
which now has a membership of 50. Also a 
local union of Plumbers which will include 
every man in the trade. The Painters went on 
strike in April for nine hours and $2.50 per day. 
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The strike lasted ten days and was settled with 
the aid of the State Board of Arbitration, secur. 
ing eight hours and $2.25 a day. Everybody 
was well pleased. The Carpenters secured a 
9-hour day. The whole situation for organized 
labor is very favorable. 

Westfield.—Organizer L. A. Bolio states that 
he has organized a local of Steam Engineers ; 
also one of Bicycle Workers with 207 members, 
with a fair prospect of getting the entire 400 
who are emplyed in the factory of the American 
Bicycle Company. Reorganized the Foundry 
Helpers’ Union, No. 8416. They had become 
somewhat discouraged, but have taken a fresh 
start. The Retail Clerks have succeeded in 
getting the stores to close one more evening a 
week, so that now they are only open on Mon- 
day and Saturday. The Iron Workers got a 
reduction of one hour on Saturday without 
decrease of wages. The Machinists are on 
strike for a 9-hour day, with a very fair pros- 
pect of winning. The Cigarmakers had a diffi- 
culty with the American Cigar Company. The 
union demanded that the roll-up system be 
confined to its present capacity and the price 
fixed for certain new jobs be paid. The shop 
immediately shut down, but after two weeks 
agreed to the demands and put the cigar. 
makers all back to work. 


VERMONT. 

Rutland.—Organizer Philip V. Danahy states 
that he has organized the Carpenters, Machin- 
ists, Bricklayers and Masons. The Carpenters 
started with 24 members and have increased to 
60 in the month. They have secured the 9-hour 
workday, commencing on May 13. The Brick- 
layers and Masons received their charter on the 
28th of April and voted to adopt the 9-hour 
day on May 13; the Painters likewise. A 
Building Trades Council is about to be organ 
ized. The Garment Workers are ready to or- 
ganize; also the Tin and Sheet Iron Workers. 


DISTRICT NO. IlL.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THos. FLYNN, JOHN A, FLErt, M. 
D. FLAnertY, T. F. Tracy, 8S. IGLESIAS, HERMAN 
ROBINSON, RAYMOND REESE and F, C. ROBERTS. 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.—Organizer R. S. Monck states 
that he has organized the Blacksmiths anda 
new lodge of Machinists, also the Metal Me 
chanics. The outlook seems very bright for 
unionism in Wilmington. The Blacksmiths’ 
helpers are getting ready to organize ; also the 

Carpenters. Mr. Monck says he believes nine 

hours will be made the regulation workday in all 

the shopsin the city. The Plasterers have every 
member of their craft in the union and all the 

other unions are prospering and report 4 

healthy condition of affairs. There is more 

activity in labor circles in Wilmington than for 
many years. 
MARYLAND. 

Hagerstown.—Organizer William H. Lewis re 
ports having formed a union of Metal Me- 
chanics. The Brewery Workers have received 
an increase in wages from $9 to $13 a week; 
the Engineers to $17 and the hours of labor re 
duced from 14 to 10; all overtime to be paid 
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time and a half. These concessions gained 
without a strike. 
NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle givesa 
very encouraging résumé of work in unionism 
for the past three months. Musicians organized 
and received a charter from their National 
union. Brewery workmen surrendered their 
Knight of Labor charter and are now affiliated 
with the National Brewery Workers’ Union. 
Laundry workers have joined the Shirt, Waist 
and Laundry Workers’ International Union. 
Horseshoers have organized a union. Ex- 
pects to organize the Metal Mechanics and 
Milkmen shortly. All the machine shops, with 
one exception, have granted the Machinists’ 
demand for nine hours. 

Dunkirk.—Organizer F. E. Gunther reports 
that he has the Bartenders and also the Paint- 
ers nearly ready to send in their applications. 
The Laundry Workers, the Tailors and the 
Laborers are also about to apply for charters, 
and that will make every craft in the city or- 
ganized. At the last two meetings of the Ma- 
chinists 65 applications were received. Mr. 
Gunther reports general labor conditions good. 


Elmira.—Special Organizer F.C. Roberts says, 
“T held a meeting of the Machinists here on 
May 13, and received a large number of appli- 
cations for membership. I also addressed the 
Street Railway and the Carpenters’ unions dur- 
ing the week, and arranged for a meeting of 
the Machinists’ union at Binghamton on May 
4, and the number of applications received 
showed that the Machinists were becoming 
fully alive to the necessity for thorough organ- 
ization. It was especially gratifying that every 
machinist except two in the La France shops 
joined the union. I held an open meeting for 
the Machinists on the following Monday, and in 
the meantime tried to bring about a settlement 
of the strike between the Master Plumbers and 
the Journeymen. I am arranging with the 
Horseshoers and have every reason to believe 
that we will organize a good union ; also of Black- 
smiths. Binghamton is a well organized town 
and takes a good deal of interest in union mat- 
ters. I inclose newspaper clippings, which 
show that the affairs of organized labor in this 
vicinity are attracting general attention.” 


Jamestown.—Organizers H. 8. Whiteman and 
O. C. Carpenter report that the Central Labor 
Union has secured the 8-hour day for the city 
street employes without decrease of wages. 
The Theatrical Stage Employes’ union, the 
Plasterers, and other unions are all increas- 
ing their membership. 

Jamestown.—Organizer J. E. Carlston stated 
that he has organized a local of Japanners and 
Finishers, with 36 charter members. A strike 
of shoemakers at the Cokey Shoe Company was 
satisfactorily adjusted, with the assistance of 
General Organizer McMorrow, after the men 
were three days out. 

Niagara Falls.—Organizer James Mahoney 
reports having organized the workers around 
the paper mills, who are not papermakers. 
The switchmen have organized, with 35 mem- 
bers. The Machinists were on strike for two 
weeks for the 9 hour day and won their strike. 


Coopers also won a strike against a reduction of 
wages and secured asigned contract for a year, 
with better terms than for the preceding year. 
The American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed vigorously. 


Peekskill.—Organizer Seth Taber reports that 
the Painters’ unions secured an advance of 20 
cents a day without a strike. Wages now $2.75 
per day. Organized labor in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

Poughkeepsie.—Organizer J. M. Kerr reports 
that the union Painters struck for an advance 
in wages and have been successful in all but 
twoshops. Carpenters and Joiners secured the 
8-hour day without reduction of wages on May 
6. The various unions are growing and feel 
encouraged at the general situation. A special 
demand is being made for all union label goods. 


Rochester.—George A. Cooley reports that he 
has organized the Coach Drivers with a mem- 
bership of 75. The Machine Blacksmiths started 
in with 20 members. The Painters are asking 
for eight hours, with very good prospects of 
success. The Brewery Workers have secured 
an agreement for a 9 hour day and an increase 
of 20 per cent. in wages, with the exception of 
the Engineers; the latter obtained 40 per cent, 
as they have been granted eight hours instead 
of twelve. Wages for twelve hours were $18 
per week, and now the wages for eight hours 
are to be $17. This means three shifts of en- 
gineers instead of two, as was the former con 
dition. The Foundry Workers’ Helpers are on 
strike for an advance of 25 cents a day, with 
good prospects for success. The Carpenters 
secured an increase of 25 cents aday without a 
strike, making a minium of $2.50 for eight 
hours. 


Seneca Falls.—Organizer A. H. Morden re- 
ports that he has organized the Painters and 
Paperhangers. The Machinists and Allied 
Metal Mechanics went on strike for the 9-hour 
day, with excellent prospects of success. The 
whole situation is very favorable. There is a 
good prospect of averaging one or more unions 
every month this year. Mr. Morden says: “ Or- 
ganizer F. C. Roberts has been doing excellent 
work for the Machinists here and they appre- 
ciate his efforts very much.”’ 

Utica.—Organizer S. A. Dobbins reports hav- 
ing organized the Tobacco Workers and reor- 
ganized the Spinners and the Stove Mounters. 
An organization of Laundry Workers is under 
way, and an attempt is being made with the 
Street Railway employes. He has been work- 
ing on the Italian street and building laborers, 
and has their organization under way. Things 
look very encouraging from the standpoint of 
organized labor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny.—Organizer Fred. L. Schwartz re- 
ports that the Broommakers at McElroy & 
Co.’s shop at Pittsburg won a strike against a 
reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, after being 
out a week. An effort is being made to organ- 
ize the Plate Printers with some poceuens of 
success. He is about to organize a Woman’s 
Label League, and when that is done ‘“ the union 
label will have to be on everything from a 
baby’s carriage to a brick house.” It will bea 
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big help to have the mothers and wives looking 
out to purchase union goods. 

Austin.--Organizer E. 8. Richmond’ reports 
that he organized a Federal Labor Union in 
Johnsonburg with 91 members. There are no 
strikes or lockouts at present. The boycott of 
the Kindling Wood Workers is being pushed as 
fast as possible. 

Bradford.—District Organizer William H. Ross 
states that he is endeavoring to organize the 
Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers, and that 
the Boilermakers are getting ready to reor- 
ganize. The Bradford Trades Assembly is dis- 
cussing affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. It has 27 locals and a paid per capita 
on 786 members. Federal Labor Union, No. 7150, 
is in a flourishing condition. The general labor 
condition in this section is encouraging. 

Carbondale—Organizer J. F. Hermes reports 
having organized the Team Drivers; also the 
Carpenters and Joiners ; obligated and installed 
the officers of the latter union May 18, with 30 
charter members. The crafts in this vicinity 
are working the 9-hour day, with the exception 
of one paint shop which holds to the 10-hour 
system and employs nothing but non-union 
men. Organized the Textile Workers of Forest 
City some time ago. 

Du Bois.—Organizer J. F. Dunn reports that 
he has organized the Hotel and Restaurant em- 
ag of Du Bois, and the Barbers of Johnson- 

urg. 

Easton.—Organizer H. F. Bittner reports that 
the Brewers have organized ; also the Tin Plate 
Workers. The Bricklayers have been on strike 
for the 8-hour day. It is still unsettled, but 
with fair prospects of success. 

Jeansville.—Organizer Benjamin James re- 
ports that during the month of May he 
organized the Retail Clerks of Tamaqua with 
82 members. The stores now remain open un- 
til late in the evening, but a strong effort will 
be made for early closing. On May 16 
organized the Barbers of Coaldale, Summit 
Hill, Lansford and Tamaqua under one charter. 
Expect that every barber in these towns will 
be a member in a short time. On May 18 
organized the Oarpenters and Joiners of 
Tamaqua. The carpenters are working 10 
hours at 17 and 19 cents an hour. A mem- 
bership of 150 is expected in a few weeks. On 
May 19 organized the Retail Clerks of Lans- 
ford and Summit Hill, with 26 members. In- 
tends to form a Central Labor Union at 
Tamaqua, in a short time, with 12 local unions. 
The local unions in the vicinity of these towns 
just mentioned have requested all dealers to 
handle union made goods whenever possible. 
Result, union made tobaccos, cigars, hats, caps, 
suspenders, overalls, clothing, shirts, shoes and 
other label articles. 

Hazel Hurst.—Organizer C. C. Brown reports 
having visited several unions in vicinity, giving 
them encouragement along general lines and 
especially urging patronage of union labeled 
goods. Snappers’ Protective Union at Smeth- 


port was recognized by the company before the 
factory closed. Things are rather quiet now 
but when the glass business resumes in this sec- 
tion expect to have some good reports. 


Iykens.—Organizer Edward I. Messner re- 
ports that the Lykens Brewing Company has 
signed the wage scale for their employes, taking 
effect May 16, giving an all-round 25 per cent. 
raise in wages, and some employes get 30 per 
cent. advance. The firm will begin to use the 
union label on all kegs immediately. The Team 
Drivers’ union is prospering. 

Mount Carmel.—John Bummersbach reports 
organizing the Painters and Plumbers of Shen. 
andoah into a Federal union; is arranging 
° organize a Central Labor Union at Mahoney 

ity. 

Oil City.—Organizer J. M. McNamara reports 
that he has organized a Central Labor Council 
at Franklin, with nine locals affiliated. Every- 
thing looks prosperous for the new council, as 
they have a fine body of delegates. Organized 
the Sheet Metal Workers of Oil City, taking in 
all that were eligible. The Carpenters have 
applied for a charter, also the Machinists of 
Franklin. All the building trades in Oil City 
and Franklin are enjoying the 9-hour day. 
Owing to the agitation for a shorter workday 
of the Machinists all over the country, all the 
contract shops in the city granted all their men 
a Saturday half-holiday, with an increase in 
wages. The Machinists employed at the Frank- 
lin Air Compressor Works have been granted a 
9-hour day with 12} per cent. increase in wages. 


Philadelphia.—Special Organizer T. F. Tracy 
says: ‘‘For several weeks past we have been 
holding meetings every night, and noontime 
meetings at the shops. It is plain to be seen 
that the union sentiment has been growing 
right along, and we have had excellent results 
from the nightly meetings in every part of the 
the city. These meetings were well attended, 
and at every one of them applications came in 
for membership. My colleague, Mr. Keegan, 
estimates that in two weeks about 250 men 
have joined the various lodges. As the time 
for putting the machinists’ demand came 
nearer there was a large increase in the num- 
ber of applications. I am full of hope for the 
result. Our mass meeting, at which Presidents 
Gompers and O’Connell spoke, was a success 
in every respect and had a marked effect in 
encouraging union sentiment.’’ 

Philadelphia.—Organizer Alex. Reid reports 
having organized the Terra Cotta Workers, 
with 35 charter members. The men seem very 
enthusiastic and the union is likely to grow 
rapidly. 

Pitisburg.—Organizer Cal Wyatt reports the 
following new unions in Pittsburg and vicinity 
since the last report: Carpet Layers, Hoisting 
Engineers, Carpenters (Braddock), Painters 
(Allegheny), Butchers and Meat Packers. Mr. 
Wyatt says: ‘*Some very active work is now 
being done in this city by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizers, and organiza- 
tion is going on at a rate which will soon 
put the ‘Smoky City” in the position she held 
some ten years ago. The recognition of the 
Amalgamated Association at McKeesport, near 
here, has had a beneficial effect already. For 
years that city has been practically without 
unions. In a short time we will hear a different 
report from that section of the laboring world. 
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The working people of the Monongahela Val- 
ley are becoming alive to their interests, and 
new unions in that section are now er 
occurrences. The Carpenters of Homestead, 
the amalgamated battle ground of 1892, come 
to the front with a union able to establish a 
rate of wages for eight hours’ work 10 cents 
higher per day than is paid in Pittsburg. This 
vantage ground was secured by a strike of only 
a few days. The Tight-work Coopers of this 
city have also secured an increase of 10 per 
cent., the new rate going into effect on May 1, 
and all the shops crowded with work. The 
building trades report all men fully employed, 
with prospects good for a continuance of 
the boom until the end of the season. The 
Machinists here were uniformly successful 
in putting in force the 9-hour 1! in such 
shops as had not already adopted the shorter 
hours. Several of them had been observing 
the shorter workday for years past. The 
United Labor League is expected in the near 
fature to get a charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. This body and the 
Building Trades Council have appointed com- 
mittees to make preparations for the proper 
observance of Labor Day. From present indi- 
cations the demonstration on that day in Pitts- 
burg promises to eclipse any similar showing 
ever made here. All unions will be invited to 
participate and a majority of them have already 
consented to do so. The membership in many 
of the unions in this city has more than doubled 
during the past year,and new members are still 
being added at each meeting. In addition to 
this increase in the old unions, over 25 new ones 
have come into existence during the same pe- 
riod, and the prospects are good for adding as 
many more to the list before the Labor Day 
demonstration is held.”’ 

Organizer T. H. Flynn reports that he organ- 
ized a central body at Connellsville. The Retail 
Clerks of Butler, Pa., have organized ; also the 
Clerks, Boilermakers, Barbers and Stage Em- 
ployesof Washington, Pa. In Connellsville the 
Olerks, Painters, Bartenders, Barbers, Brick- 
layers and Masons have organized. Settled a 
strike of Tubemakers ; the men were out three 
weeks, but secured the 10 per cent. increase of 
wages for which they asked. Mr. Flynn states 
he has induced the merchants to handle a line 
of union made clothing and the hotels to handle 
union cigars. 


Reading.—Organizers A. H. Bechor and J. 
©. Taylor report that during the month three 
local unions have been organized, as fol- 
lows: Carbuilders, at Philadelphia; Black- 
smiths and Boilermakers’ Helpers, at Reading. 
Visited all those locals since organizing them, 
and found them active and prospering and in- 
creasing their membership. Also visited the 
Carbuilders at Palo Alto, and found them work- 
ing hard and increasing their membership. As 
&result of the visit 28 members were initiated. 


Scranton.—J. J. Coolican reports that on May 
he organized a Federal Union of Car 
Builders at Scranton. Mr. Coolican says: 
‘The situation in Berwick is this: There are 
1,600 or 1,800 men and boys employed by one 
tm. We held a meeting in the opera house 
for these men, and about 500 were present. 


One of the bosses stood at the door of the hall, 
and some of his men seemed to think that he 
would discharge them the next day if they 
came inside. Under the circumstances, we did 
very well to get 80 charter members. The 
chances are that in a very short time this local 
will have several hundred members. That 
there is lots of good union spirit among the 
men is shown by the fact they refused to re- 
pair the D. L. & W. cars when they were sent 
from that road to Berwick on account of the 
strike on the D. L. & W. Organizer Flaherty 
will install this union as soon as we receive the 
charter. 


Warren.—Organizer C. H. Diehl states that 
he has organized a Laborer’s union with 20 mem- 
bers, and at their second meeting had eight 
more applications, and still more are expected 
at the next meeting. Organized the Painters 
with 16 charter members, and had four more 
applications. Organized the Retail Clerks with 
48 members, and expect large increase in the 
near future. Formed a union of Boilermakers 
with 16 members which has since increased to 
42. The Barbers have gained the 8-hour closing 
and have added several members to their organ- 
ization. Mr Diehl has induced three of the 
leading shoe stores to handle union-made shoes, 
and has persuaded the leading hotel in the city 
to handle union-made cigars. 


Wilkesbarre.—Organizer Charles J. Thain re- 
ports that the following new unions have been 
organized. The Laundry Workers, with 70 
members, all in the city eligible; Hosiery 
Workers with 51 members; Icemen with 50 
members. The Hess, Goldsmith & Bamford 
silk mill employes have been on strike since the 
beginning of January, but there is probability 
of settlement in the near future. The Sheet 
Metal Workers in two factories are on a strike 
for an adjustment of wages. The Cutlery and 
Ashley hosiery mill workers were on a strike 
for a few days; are now at work and will prob- 
ably be organized inashort time. The Hosiery 
workers got an increase in wages. The West 
Hosiery Mill workers, in Plymouth, secured an 
increase of 30 cents per day without a strike. 
The American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed. Wilkesbarre has the 8-hour 
day in nearly all the skilled trades. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal.—Organizer Joseph Ainey reports 
that with the assistance of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Federated Trades Council he has 
succeeded in reorganizing the Painters and 
Decorators’ union with 45 charter members. 
On April 20, 600 Cigarmakers went on strike 
for a uniform scale of wages. The strike is 
still on, with the men confident of winning. 
Printers in all the French printing offices 
secured the 9-hour day and a minimum rate of 
wages of $11 a week for hand work and $15 for 
machine work. Five English offices have 
already agreed to the above terms. Negotia- 
tions are pending with the balance. In March 
the Quebec legislature enacted a law entitled ° 
“The Quebee Trades Dispute Act,’’ not com- 
pulsory, but aiming to settle difficulties by 
arbitration where more than ten people are em- 


ployed. 
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DISTRICT NO. IlI.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers, C. P. DAvVis, 8. D. NEpreEy, G. T. 
Bert, M. 8. BELK and H. H. CALDWELL. 
ALABAMA, 


Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath states 
that he has organized the Street Railway Em- 
ployes with 67 charter members after several 
weeks of hard work and holding meetings at all 
hours of the night. The Garment Workers 
employed by the Birmingham Dry Goods Com- 
pany have secured a slight increase in wages. 
Situation in the Printers’ strike unchanged. The 
American Tobacco Company’s boycott is being 
pushed. 

Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster states that 
he has been working to organize the metal 
workers and the bricklayers, with very fair 
prospect of success. 

FLORIDA. 

St. Augustine.—Organizer Davis 8. Young re- 
ports that he is making a special effort to un- 
ionize the laboring men in his vicinity, and 
hopes that he will be able to persuade them. 
Has organized one union since last report. Says 
that they have two men in the city council ad- 
vocating labor measures. The laborers have 
asked for an advance in their wages to $1.25. 
No trouble is expected as most of them belong 
to the union. 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah.—District Organizer T. J. Naughtin 
reports a new local of Machinists with 56 charter 
members organized by Brother Coupe, of Way- 
cross, Georgia. There have been no strikes or 
lockouts during the past month, and the general 
situation is encouraging. 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger 
reports that Federal Labor Union No. 7390 
adopted a resolution urging that an effort be 
nate to secure a 9 hour day among the follow- 
ing trades in Central City: Carpenters and 
Joiners, Planing Mill Workers, Teamsters and 
Street Workers. Mr. Kissinger says later: 
‘*We have gained a victory without a strike, 
the Central City Planing Mill Co. adopting the 
9-hour system in all of its departments.”’ The 
boycotts are being pushed on the American 
Tobacco Co. and the McKinney Bread Co. 

Covington.—Organizer John A. Huebner re- 

orts having organized the Paperhangers and 

ainters in Campbell county. A league com- 
osed of laboring men have been using their 
nfluence with candidates for the legislature to 
abolish sweat shops and child labor, and hope 
for success. The Plumbers in Covington are 
on strike for the 8 hour day and $3.50 a day. 
The bosses have already offered some conces- 
sions and the prospects for success are good. 

Henderson.—Organizer T. G. Roll states that 
a preliminary organization has been effected 
among the Carpenters and it will probably be 
completed in the near future. 

Louisville.—Organizer L. J. Kieffer states that 
with the assistance of Gus Heiken, of the Wood 
Workers, the wood workers and the cabinet 
workers of the Ohio Falls Car Works and the 
wood workers of the Kentucky Wagon Works 
have all been organized and have obtained 


charter from their International Union. About 
450 carpenters are on strike for recognition of 
their union, with the prospect that the building 
trades may go out. 

Owensboro.—Organizer William H. Lossie re- 
ports that he has succeeded in organizing the 
Carpenters with a charter membership of 104; 
also the Plasterers. Will probably get the Sta- 
tionary Firemen and Lathers this month. The 
Plasterers secured a 9 hour day and $3 a day 
this spring. The newspapers have recently 
tendered the labor unions the use of one column 
every Sunday, of which offer the unions are 
prompt to take advantage. 


LOUISIANA, 


New Orleans.—Organizer J. E. Porter states 
that he has organized a union of Longshoremen; 
also a union of Teamsters. Has forwarded an 
application for a charter for a Central Trade and 
Labor Council, with five local unions. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville.—Organizer William Francis reports 
that the Brick Masons had their wages raised 
from 33} cents to 40 cents without strike. The 
Carpenters asked for a minimum rate of 25 
cents an hour and gained it in a number of 
cases, Steps have been taken to organize the 
Press Feeders and it is expected that a union 
will shortly be formed. 

Charlotte.—Organizer A.G. Shaw reports seve- 
ral unions have been organized in that vicinity 
recently. Hesays that Brother Maurice W. Tye 
organized a Central Labor Union at Salisbury; 
also a Painters’ Union in Charlotte, a Textile 
Union at Waxham, a Textile Workers’ Union 
Mt. Holly, another at Bessemer City, and a 
lodge of Machinists at the latter place. Mr. 
Shaw says: ‘I have assisted in stirring up the 
old unions, and have organized the Garment 
Workers. We have had nostrikes, and a slight 
improvement in the Carpenters’ and Painters’ 
wages. We are vigorously pushing the boycott 
on the American Tobacco Co.’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston.—Special Organizer H. H. Caldwell 
says: ‘‘ Held a mass meeting of the Machinists 
here, with good results. Stopped over night in 
Columbia and started a movement for central 
body ; also addressed three meetings, the 
Textile Workers, Carpenters and Electrical 
Workers.”’ 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville.—Organizer W. M. Thomas reports 
that he has organized a local union of News- 
boys and expects shortly to organize the Black- 
smiths and the Woodworkers. 


VIRGINIA. 

Roanoke.—Special Organizer George T. Bert 
says: ‘This town is very well organized, but, 
of course, there is always opportunity for 
further work. Iam on my way to Lynchburg 
and will do my best in the interest of the Ma- 
chinists. I will say that my trip to this city has 
done something to put the labor movement in 
a different light to the thinking class of people. 
I do not look for arguments with those whoare 
not in sympathy with the working man, but 
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when I am brought into such a discussion, I 
always talk plainly. I held a meeting of the 
Molders at Lynchburg recently and got 18 
members to sign an application for a charter. 
They expect to increase the number to 40 very 
shortly. I encouraged the Street Railway Men 
to go ahead, and I think they arein earnestand 
mean business. I find all branches of me- 
chanics in Roanoke of a different makeup, as it 
is a new town and the men have come from all 
parts of the country. Organizer Noell, Presi- 
dent of the central body, has been giving me 
all possible assistance, and there is an excellent 
prospect of organizing several new unions.”’ 

Portsmouth.—Special Organizer Sam D. Ned- 
rey says: ‘‘Since my last report I have held two 
meetings of Machinists in Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth and in each instance secured the appli- 
cation for membership of every non union man 
in attendance. In a few days I expect the Sea- 
board Air Line men will come in a body to the 
union. I am getting results from my work now, 
that seemed impossible when I started in here. 
Organizing is pretty difficult in a country where 
short hours are not popular with the ‘ befo’ de 
wah’ element. I succeeded in getting the 
Trades and Labor Council of Richmond to apply 
for a charter of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. There are enough colored 
organizations in Richmond to apply for a char- 
ter for a Central body. Although the organizing 
work in this vicinity has presented some diffi- 
culties, I think it is the general opinion that it 
has been productive of great good.” 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizers, EMMA LANPHERE, R. E. MCLEAN 
and D, F. KENNEDY. 

ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—Organizer William Walter states 
that the Federal Labor Union organized some 
months ago at Massoutha with a small member- 
ship is now in a flourishing condition. Has 
organized the Stationary Firemen at Belleville, 
also a local of Well and Cistern Diggers, and a 
union of Carpenters at Massoutha, and the 
Powder Workers at Belleville. The Team 
Drivers secured a raise of 4 cents an hour the 
lst of May, through arbitration. 

Charleston.—Organizer Jackson Walker states 
that the mayor of the city has promised to em- 
ploy only union labor on city work. The men 
asked for a 9-hour day and $1.50 a day and it 
was granted. No strikes at present. Every- 
thing moving along fairly well and unions 
increasing in membership. 

Decatur.—Organizer G. N. Egnor reports that 
he has just completed the organization of the 
Bartenders. All the unions are in good con- 
dition. Frank Meyer, a contracting painter, 
who had refused to sign an agreement for a 
eng time, did so after being put on the unfair 

t. 


Elgin.—Organizer H. R. Bates reports having 
organized a Laborers’ Protective Union. He 
has several other unions on the way, and hopes 
soon to send in their applications for charters. 
Everything moving smoothly. Nearly all the 
skilled trades, and laborers as well, have se- 
cured the 9-hour day. Boycotts on various 
cigars, gas and oil stoves are being pushed. 


Organized labor has induced the city council 
to pass an ordinance providing that all city 
carpenter work, painting and team driving be 
done by union people. The D. C. Cook pub- 
lishing house, which is being built here, is 
being done by union labor and the material is 
all union made. 

E. St. Louis —Organizer A. H. Curtis reports 
that he has organized an Iron Molders and Core 
Makers Helpers’ union with a membership of 
212. This trade and the Foundry Helpers, num- 
bering 600 men in all, secured an advance of 15 
cents a day in wages and recognition of the shop 
committees after a 4-day strike. The Barbers 
secured shorter hours and increased pay after 
being out three days. The State legislature 
amended the garnishee law so that the head of 
of a household now has an exemption of $15 a 
week instead of $8 as formerly. 


Equality.—Organizer H. L. B. Mason reports 
that a city council and mayor have been 
elected, all union men, and the ordinary basis 
regulating the poll tax was that the same could 
be paid in labor at a rate commensurate with 
the 8-hour system. Union labels are being 
pushed. There have been no strikes or lockouts 
in the past month. 


Freeburg.— Organizer Charles Kessler reports 
that he has visited the various locals in his vi- 
cinity and had the pleasure of seeing them all 
increase in membership. Six union men have 
recently been elected as members of the City 
Council, Mr. Kessler himself as city treasurer, 
and there are two union men on the Board of 
Education. 

Freeport.—Organizer William W. Young re- 
ports that the Arcade Manufacturing Company 
granted a 10 per cent. raise to the Molders. No 
strikes or lockouts have occurred during the 
month. Conditions are generally favorable. 

Galesburg.—Organizer H. W. Lohmer reports 
that he has just organized the Barbers with 30 
charter members, which comprises all of that 
craft in that city eligible to the union. 

Havana.— Organizer G. C. Gwinn reports 
having organized a local union of Carpenters 
and Joiners; the prospects of the walon are 
very good. The Bricklayers and Masons’ 
union, and Cigarmakers are in prosperous con- 
dition. 

Joliet.—Organizer T. L. Hogan reports that 
he has been trying to organize a Federal union 
and expects to send for charter very shortly. 
Has been aiding the organizer for the Electri- 
cians. There are no strikes or lockouts at 
present, and the work of the organization is 
going on very favorably. When the Federal 
union is organized, it will probably be the 
means of helping several others. The boycott 
on Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer is being pushed 
very strongly. 

Kewanee.—Organizer George L. Litchfield re- 
ports having organized a Brickmakers’ union of 
30 members, also a Woman’s Union Label League 
of 35 members. The Trades Assembly is paying 
special attention to the goods on the unfair list. - 
Representatives of labor are endeavoring to 
have an ordinance passed by the City Council 
which will give the city laborers a 9-hour day 
and an increase of wages. 
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Newbaden.—Organizer John Wolverton re- 
ports having organized a Federal Labor Union 
with 20 charter members; also a Painters’ 
union. The Carpenters have secured the 9-hour 
day and an advance of 25 cents a day in wages. 


Quincy.—Organizer August A. Lange reports 
a Boot and Shoe Workers’ union with very good 
prospects for a large membership. It looks as 
though the Machinists would get the 9-hour day 
without reduction of pay. The employes in the 
ice plant increased their wages from $10 to $11.30 
per week and secured an agreement for the em- 
ployment of strictly union men. The Beer Bot- 
tlers union also gained an increase of wages 
without a strike. Through the efforts of organ- 
ized labor the garnishee law has been amended 
so asto make it more equitable. At the last 
city election three union aldermen and city 
clerk were elected. 

Rock Falls and Sterling.—Organizer Will F. 
Miller reports that he has organized a Carpen- 
ters’ union with 46 charter members in Dixon, 
Ill. The leading contractors of Dixon have 
agreed to sign the scale. The Machinists have 
been granted their demands in five shops in 
Sterling and Rock Falls. The fourteen local 
unions of Sterling and Rock Falls have organ- 
ized a central body and are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. A vigorous war 
is being waged against the unfair trust-made 
cigars and all sweat-shop goods, and with great 
success. Several planing mills have been un- 
ionized in Sterling and Rock Falls. A Label 
League is in process of organization. Expect 
to have the Horseshoers organized soon. Every 
building contractor has signed the scale of the 
Carpenters’, Plumbers’, Masons’ and Painters’ 
union. Steps have been taken to have the 
Typographical label placed on all text-books of 
the schools and to have only union labor em- 
a gy in every direction in Sterling and Rock 

alls. Astrong effort is being made to have 
Sterling and Rock Falls rank first in the United 
States as union towns. The Sterling Womans’ 
Club has passed resolutions indorsing union 
labor and the union label. 

Rockford.—Special Organizer R. E. McLean 
says: ‘“‘I have been more successful than I an- 
ticipated, not only with the Machinists, but 
with other unions. We had an open meeting 
of the Garment Workers, and took in a large 
number of new members; also of the Metal 
Workers, and were equally successful with 
other trades. I formed a temporary organiza- 
tion of the Barbers, and hope to complete it 
shortly. I also got quite a number of Clerks 
together, and with the assistance of Mr. Stew- 
art, the local organizer, we expect to form a 
Clerks’ union. The Engineers have an organ- 
ization here, but it is of a social character. I 
am calling on them and hope to get them in 
line. As to the Machinists, at our first meet- 
ing we had about 150 present and it would have 
done your heart good to have seen them come 
up to the ‘mourners’ bench’ after the little 
talk I gave them. The prospects are very 
bright here. It was hard work, but I never 
felt better repaid in my life. I have been hold- 
ing meetings of one trade or another every 
night in the week, and arranging for as many 
open meetings as possible.”’ 


Rockford.—Organizer F. L. Stewart reports 
that he has organized the Carpenters, and the 
union has the best of prospects. The Leather 
Workers and Retail Clerks are also getting 
ready to organize. The Coremakers and the 
Molders got an advance in wages in two shops, 
the Coremakers getting 20 per cent. and the 
Molders 15 per cent. raise. The labeled goods 
are being pushed with great effect. Mr. Stewart 
says: ‘* The outlook is good for the rapid growth 
of the organization. There is plenty of work 
ahead, but there are willing hands and we pro- 
pose to make things hum.”’ 


Streator.—Organizer E. E. Oakes states that 
a Ladies’ Federal Union has been organized, 
with 23 charter members; also a local of Brick- 
makers, with 71 members. The Electrical Work- 
ers are organizing. The Carpenters, who were 
working an 8 hour day, got an advance of 10 
cents per hour without a strike. The Firemen 
at the Western Vulcan works secured an 8-hour 
day without a strike, and it is said that this com- 
pany intends to give the rest of its employes 
the 8-hour day. 

INDIANA. 

Brazil.—Organizer Edward Cutty reports that 
he has organized a Laborers’ Union with a fair 
membership. Also there is a prospect of organ- 
izing the Bartenders shortly, and several other 
unions. 


Evansville.—Organizer P. D. Drain states that 
he has just organized a Brickmakers’ union. 
The Tinners were on strike for three days for 
an advance from 17} cents to 25 cents an hour 
and a reduction in hours from nine to eight. 
They won the strike. 


Muncie.—Organizer Fred Fletcher reports 
that the Tinners’ and Carpenters’ troubles are 
virtually settled. Carpenters are at work, and 
only two contracting tinners who refused to 
grant their demands; but the workmen are con- 
fident of success. The laborers are determined 
to enforce the 8-hour law, and any violation of 
it will be brought up before the city council. 
The boycotts on the Cudahy and Kingston 
Packing companies and the American Tobacco 
Company are being pushed. 


Petersburg.—Organizer C. S. Chambers states 
that the Painters have organized a _ union. 
Wages advanced to 20 cents an hour by State 
law on all public work. With one exception, 
all the town officers recently elected are union 
men. 

South Bend.—Organizer J. W. Peters states 
that he has organized the Tinners and Sheet 
Metal Workers with 15 charter members and a 
prospect that every member of the craft will 
— Organized a Federal Labor Union at 

ishawa. There are indications that this 
union will grow very rapidly. The Lathers 
have just organized a splendid union. The 
Electricians have talked over the preliminaries 
of an organization. The Carpenters incre 
their membership this spring from 30 to 250. 
The Leather Workers are on strike at the Stude- 
baker shops with every prospect of winning. 


MICHIGAN. 
Kalamazoo.—Organizer D. W. Baxter reports 
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the formation of a Retail Clerks’ union, with a 
charter membership of 44, which has since in- 
creased to 60. Has perfected an organization 
of Sheet Metal workers, including practically 
all members of that trade. Employers have 
promised them the 9-hour day to go into effect 
May 20. Has under way unions of Machinists 
and Plumbers with every promise of success. 
Typographical union, with the help of the cen- 
tral body, succeeded in getting an ordinance 
passed by the city council ordering the union 
label on all city printing. The Trades and 
Labor Council at its last meeting voted to affil- 
iate with the American Federation of Labor 
and will send for charter. The Barbers are 
urging 7 o’clock closing on all nights but Wed- 
nesday and Saturday with good chances for 
success. Painters and Paperhangers secured 
a 9-hour day without reduction of pay. The 
unions are all working up a big demand for 
union labels on manufactured goods and the 
merchants are putting more of them in stock. 
All unions in the city report substantial gains 
in membership. 


Port Huron.—Organizer John A. Barron re- 
ports that the Carpenters and Joiners’ union 
enforced their demand for the 9-hour day and 
25 cents an hourinApril. At the request of the 
Trades Council the leading hardware firm can- 
celed a large order for stoves with the Black & 
Germer Co., declared unfair by the Iron Mold- 
ers. The Brewers’ union succeeded in securing 
a raise of $2 per week on May 1, the new scale 
being for $14 per week and a 10-hour day. I. E. 
McCollum & Co., coal, wood and ice dealers, 
adjusted their differences with the Longshore- 
men’s union and have again been placed on the 
fair list of the local union. Everything is flour- 
ishing in local labor circles. 


Sault Ste. Marie.—Organizer A. Stowell re- 
ports that a Laborers’ union has been organized 
with 75 charter members. The pick and shovel 
men struck for an advance from $1.50 to $1.75 
a day on the water power canal and won. They 
were only out two hours. The Painters de- 
manded a 9-hour day without decrease of 
wages and the concession was made in almost 
every instance. They are now trying to 
unionize the shops and are very successful. 
The city council has made nine hours the limit 
on city work. 

OHIO. 


Akron.—Organizer John Wintrode states that 
on May 1 a committee from the Central Labor 
Union met with similar ones from the Merchant 
Tailors’ Exchange and Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union No. 42. The conference resulted in 
settling a strike which had been in progress for 
ten weeks. An agreement was entered into for 
a period of two years, the journeymen winning 
every point which they had asked. Every firm 
in the city is using the uvion label. Twelve 
of the leading clothing firms have the Clerks’ 
union card in their display windows; their 
agreement calls for 10.30 closing on Saturday 
nights. This was brought about by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union acting with the Clerks. Every 
bakery in the city, with the exception of the 
United States Baking Company, a branch of 
the National Biscuit Company, has signed an 


agreement with the local Bakers’ union, and all 
bread carries the Bakers’ label. Work in the 
building trades is progressing and every union 
man is working. The printing trades have 
presented a resolution to the Board of Educa- 
tion asking for the union label on its printing 
and on school books. The Central Labor Union 
appointed a committee to act in conjunction 
with the Central Labor Union in Cleveland to 
carry the Davis 8-hour law to the Supreme 
Court. Circuit Judge U. L. Marvin declared 
the law unconstitutional. Prosecuting Attor- 
ney R. M. Wanamaker says he will enforce it 
in this county. 


Chillicothe.—Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
having organized the Bricklayers, and that 
since organizing they have secured the 9-hour 
day and an advance from 27 cents to 45 cents 
an hour and double time for Sundays and legal 
holidays. Has organized the Hodcarriers and 
Tenders with a membership of 30. Since 
organizing their wages have advanced from 15 
cents to 20 cents an hour. Organized the 
Machinists and Boilermakers Helpers. The 
new union started off with 27 charter members. 
Federal Labor Union is increasing in member- 
ship. It is the largest union in the city and in 
very good financial condition. This Federal 
Labor Union rents a number of halls to other 
organizations at a very low rate. Mr. Hogan 
says this is one case where the Federal Union 
has helped the general cause of trade unionism, 
and has done much organizing without a 
visit from any national officer or organizer. 
The Machinists’ are making a demand for 
an increase of 4 cents per hour. The Car- 
penters are asking an increase of 5 cents an 
hour. The Painters and Decorators have 
secured an increase of 4 cents an hour. The 
Brewery Workers asked higher wages on their 
new scale for the coming year. The Knecht 
Brewery Co. hesitated somewhat, but the labels 
were withheld from them for two days and then 
they were ready to sign the scale. 


Cincinnati.—Special Organizer D. F. Kennedy 
says: ‘“* We have worked tp a great enthusiasm 
here and the boys are ready for the fray. We 
filled the largest halls to overflowing with union 
meetings, and new members are coming in very 
fast. Hamilton is also aroused. We had the 
largest meeting hall in the city packed at a 
mass meeting that we held recently. These 
big meetings seem to have turned public opin- 
ion our way. We have been holding open air 
meetings of the Machinists every night in the 
week, except Friday, then we have a general 
mass meeting. We are presenting the cause 
from the broad, patriotic standpoint of the 
American Federation of Labor, and this is 
always very convincing. We fee that the sit- 
uation here is all that we could hope for.” 


Cleveland.—Organizer William C. David re- 
ports that he has reorganized the Slate Tile Roof- 
ers and has formed a union of Stone Quarrymen. 
The Plasterers were on strike for a week and 
secured an 8-hour day, with an increase in 
wages from $3 to $3.50 per day. Electrical 
Workers’ Local Union, No. 38, inside men, 
gained five cents an hour without astrike. The 
union carpenters are all working at increased 
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wages. On May 18 the Machinists had presented 
their demand for the 9-hour day, and a few of 
the larger shops had already conceded their de- 
mand. Very little trouble is expected in having 
the nine hours conceded generally. The em- 
ployers have conceded the demands of the Ma- 
rine Engineers for a uniform scale of wages and 
an extra engineer on a certain class of boats, 
thus ending the strike. This is the first time 
that this organization has made an effort to 
secure better wages or trade regulations, and 
the success of the struggle in this direction has 
impressed them with the fact that their organi- 
zation is something besides a social one. They 
have already affiliated with the Central Labor 
union and are considering the advisability of 
joining the American Federation of Labor. The 
Circuit Court has declared the 8-hour law uncon- 
stitutional, and an appeal will be made to the 
Supreme Court. 

Lorain.—Organizer J. W. Shirck reports hav- 
ing organized the Bakers and Musicians; also 
installed the officers of the Lorain Central Labor 
Union with delegates from 18 local unions rep- 
resented. The Carpenters, Bakers, Printers 
and Painters have entered into a satisfactory 
agreement with their employers for a year. 


Marietta.—Organizer J. O. Smith reports hav- 
ing organized the Plumbers. There have been 
no strikes or lockouts, except a strike of the 
Jarpenters, where nearly all of them got a 
9-hour day and an increase in wages. 


Newark,—Organizer J. W. Adams reports the 
founding of two local unions, Team Drivers 
and Laundry Workers. Also succeeded in get- 
ting the Plumbers to sign an application for 
charter. Several other unions will be organized 
in the near future, and it begins to look like old 
times in Newark. 

Sandusky.—Organizer Fred Hammond reports 
having organized the Machinists, with a charter 
membership of 36, and several applications have 
since been received for membership. Expects 
to have alarge union. The Carpenters are get- 
ting interested in unionism, and it is hoped to 
have them organized in the near future. The 
general increase in organizations for this year 
has been at least 20 per cent, with every pros- 
pect that the improvement will be permanent. 


Sidney.—Organizer H. O. Wiles reports that 
the Journeymen Barbers have been organized 
by their International President. There are no 
strikes or locleuts at present. Ordinances 
favorable to labor are pending in the city 
council. 

Urbana.—Organizer John Roth reports that 
he has organized the Barbers of that place with 
a good membership. 

Zanesville—Organizer James A. Bauer reports 
having organized a Metal Mechanics’ union with 
53 charter members. Also held a number of 
meetings among the Machinists with good re- 
sults. The Brickmakers are endeavoring to 
reorganize their union. All American Federa- 
tion of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


ONTARIO, 


St. Catherines.—Organizer James Carty re- 
ports that he has been working for some time 


in Buffalo on the Ontario Fruit Exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition, which accounts for 
a brief report. The recently organized unions 
have received their charters and are increasing 
their membership. Several other trades are 
expected to organize shortly. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed 
and union label goods are given the preference 
in every line. 
WISCONSIN. 

Madison.—Organizer George J. Gigler reports 
that the Plumbers’ union has secured a 10-hour 
day at $3.25 per day and has an agreement signed 
by the employers. The men are fairly well 
pleased at the result, although they had pre- 
viously made an effort to secure eight hours at 
$3 per day. Organization is going along stead- 
ily with good prospects fur the future. 


Milwaukee.—Special Organizer Martin Metz. 
ger says: ‘‘The day after I came here I ad. 
dresssed a big meeting of the Beer Drivers and 
Brewery Workers. I expect to organize the 
Bottlers into a Federal Union. The night I left 
Chester, Pa., I looked after the preliminaries of 
a Machinists’ union and turned the names over 
to Mr. Keegan. Mr. Tracy, Mr. Keegan and 
myself worked very hard for the Machinists in 
Pennsylvania, and I think we did good work in 
increasing the membership. I expect to see the 
officers of the central body here and with their 
co-operation will help to organize every trade 
that can be reached.” 

Racine.—Organizer J. J. Weirtz reports that 
he has recently organized a Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union after repeated efforts in 
that direction for the past year. The Sheet 
Metal Workers went on strike for four days, 
got an increase in wages and all their other de- 
mands conceded. The Carpenters’ local union 
obtained the 8-hour day without reduction in 
wages and without strike. The prospects are 
good for organizing several new unions and the 
general condition of organized labor very good. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—_NORTHWESTERN. 
IOWA. 


Clinton.—Organizer G. C. Campbell reports: 
**During the past month I succeeded in organ- 
izing the Carpenters, and they have taken out 
a charter from the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. I have been trying to 
organize the Laundry Workers, and hope soon 
to complete the work. I am at present laboring 
with the Street Railway employes and Electrical 
Workers with good prospects of success. The 
Painters and Decorators’ local union has suc- 
ceeded in getting a 9-hour workday with a min- 
imum scale of 25 cents per hour. Under the 
new scale they have secured 50 cents a day 
increase. 

Clinton.—Organizer G. C. Campbell says, 
‘*During the past month I succeeded in organ- 
izing the Carpenters, they affiliated with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
I have been trying to organize the Laundry 
Workers and have a very fair prospect of suc 
cess, and can say the same of the Street Railway 
Employes and Electrical Workers. The Paint- 
ers and Decorators’ local union succeeded iD 
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getting the 9-hour workday with a minimum 
scale of 25 cents per hour, which is equal to a 
50 cents per day increase in wages. o strikes 
or lockouts have occurred here. The Labor 
Congress, in conjunction with the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Iowa, has 
arranged for a series of lectures to be de- 
livered here in June on labor topics, such as 
sweat shops, child labor, and the union label. 
We anticipate very good results from this. 
Our local papers are now publishing labor items, 
something they had never done before. The 
labor movement has also been the text of sev- 
eral sermons preached by our leading ministers, 
and the manner in which the subject was pre- 
sented was very satisfactory to the members of 
organized labor. Our Labor Congress has re- 
ceived some very flattering comments from the 
press of Iowa, asa go-head, progressive body. 
Will use its efforts to get labor legislation en- 
acted at the next session of the legislature.”’ 


Muscatine.—Organizer ©. A. Evans says: 
“In the past six weeks we have succeeded in 
putting over 100 new members into the Retail 
Clerks’ union; have added 20 to the Federal 
Labor union, and more to come. The Box 
Sawyers had a lockout, and a committee, 
headed by myself, succeeded in settling the 
matter in about twenty minutes. They gained 
their point, including the removal of a brutal 
foreman. Inow have cardsin five of the leading 
barber shops. We expect Mr. Bowman here 
soon to see the Pressmen.”’ 


Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
having organized a union of mining engineers 
at Lehigh, Iowa, which included in its member- 
ship all eligible engineers in Webster county. 
Organized the Brick and Tile Makers at Lehigh 
with 35 charter members. Employers have 
promised the Brickmakers the 9-hour day if 
competing plants can be organized and placed 
ou the same basis. In the past six weeks have 
visited practically every mining locality in the 
State in behalf of the Coal Hoisting Engineers 
and with good results. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Organizers J. H. Carver and 
A. W. Turner report that a lockout of the Bag 
Factory employes resulted in a victory for the 
union. They are still working on new organi- 
zations, though the field has been fairly covered 
in the last year, but will go over it again. The 
Engineers are working hard among the 
breweries to gain the 8-hour day and the pros- 
pects look very bright. 


NEBRASKA, 


Omaha.Organizer E. A. Willis reports hav- 
ing organized the Butter and Egg men, with 41 
members, and the union is in very good shape. 
Mr. Nat Eaton, organizer of the Railway Car- 
men, has been stirring up his men in the local 
union. Arrangements are being made for unions 
of Expressmen and Laundry Workers, with ex- 
cellent prospects of success. The Pressmen’s 
union gained two shops in the last month, and 
all the large printing offices granted the half 
holiday on Saturday for the summer. The State 
legislature passed only two labor measures: 
The Plumbers’ bill for Sanitary Inspection and 


the Brickmakers’ bill, providing that all brick 
must be of a uniform size. After a strike of 
two weeks the Machinists won and went back 
to work on May 1 at the 9-hour day, 32 cents an 
hour as the minimum wage and a number of 
advantageous shop conditions. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN.? 


ARKANSAS. 


Paragould.—Organizer W. T. Reynolds re- 
ports that great interest is being shown in or- 
ganized labor in that vicinity, and the general 
public is beginning to understand that the wage 
workers are inearnest. Mr. Reynolds says that 
he has done preliminary work in a number of 
trades and expects some important results. 


KANSAS, 


Atchison.—District Organizer Frank J. Roth 
reports a union of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen organized, with 25 charter members, by 
Mr. Eaton, the organizer. The Painters’ union 
has been recognized by the contractors. A spe- 
cial agitation is being carried on for union label 
goods. The Central Trade and Labor Council 
shows a good deal of activity. A committee 
recently waited on the mayor and received a 
promise that Federal Labor Union cards would 
be recognized by the street commission. Ex 
pects to organize the Bakers and Clerks during 
the coming month. 


Kansas City.—James A. Cable says: ‘‘ Three 
hundred Machinists went on strike since May 1 
for the 9-hourday. They are very enthusiastic, 
and, as machinists are scarce now, they have an 
excellent prospect of success. The employers 
claim to be waiting for developments in the 
East, but it is pretty generally conceded that 
the Machinists will gain their point. The Sta- 
tionary Firemen at the Cudahy Packing plant 
went on strike for the 8-hour day. The strike 
is still unsettled, and it is difficult to tell what 
the outcome may be; but the firemen are 
hopefal.”’ 


Topeka.—Organizer W. L. A. Johnson reports: 
** During the past month it has been my pleasure 
to organize the Retail Clerks at Osawatomie, 
starting out with a charter list of 15 members. 
Also an application has been received and 
forwarded for a charter from the International 
Union for the printers of that place. It seems 
eminently fitting that a struggle for industrial 
liberty should be taken up and pushed forward 
to success in this old city of Osawatomie, 
where John Brown began the war of the re- 
bellion in his great struggle for the liberty of 
the black slaves. While the log house which 
was the original fort of freedom in Osawatomie, 
and around which Brown and his sons fought 
many abattle, is no longer in existence, andin its 
place now stands a thriving city with large rail- 
road shops surrounded by all the activily of our 
modern industrial life, it seems indeed fitting 
that our wage-earners should organize here 
and fight for their industrial freedom. I have - 
also organized a union of Team Drivers at 
Lawrence, Kans., with a charter list of 28 mem- 
bers. All of these unions have been started 
under splendid auspices and bid fair to have a 
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successful future. Application and charter fees 
have been received from the Bricklayers and 
Masons of Iola, Kans.,and a charter secured 
for them. Also a separate application for 
charter for the Stone Masons ofIola. I had the 
pleasure of organizing the latter and also a 
union of Hod Carriers, and Painters and Decora- 
tors in that city. It now has eight organiza- 
tions, and acentral labor union will be organized 
in the near future. The gas fields of Iola are 
opening up a new industrial field and there is 
great activity in all lines of trade. It is ex- 
pected to utilize this cheap fuel in the future 
for the making of glass, burning brick, smelting 
zine ore, and similar processes. The Carpen- 
ters of Iola increased their wages from $2.25 for 
10 hours to $2.50 for nine hours on Aprill. A 
similar increase is reported from Lawrence, 
Kans., by the Carpenters. Other organizations 
are keeping pace in the matter of increased 
wages and the advantages due to organization. 
A charter has been forwarded to the Retail Clerks 
of Horton, Kans. On June 9the Atchison Trades 
and Labor Council will organize in that city 
with 10 or 12 affiliated unions. Thus the good 
work goes on all over our State, and I have 
every reason to believe that this summer will 
prove to be the most successful and active 
period in the history of our organization.”’ 


MISSOURI. 


Hannibal.—Organizer B. F. Fields ‘ reports 
that with the aid of the local labor unions, 
the Retail Clerks have been enabled to persuade 
nearly all the business houses in this place to 
close at 7.30 every evening except Saturday 
and railway paydays. 

Kensas City.— Organizer M. F. Bradley reports 
organizing a large union of Packers and Flour 
Mill employes. The Ladies’ Garment Workers 
union was locked out by the firm of Swoffard 
Bros., because they asked an advance in the 
price for making overalls. A boycott was put 
on the firm and indorsed by the Industrial 
Council and by the General Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Garment Workers. The Machinists made 
their demand on May 11. At this writing their 
strike is still unsettled, but the prospects are 
favorable for the 9-hour day. The American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


Springfield—Organizer H. A. W. Juneman re- 
ports that he recently organized a Retail Clerks’ 
union ; also a union of Painters and Decorators. 
He is in consultation with the Tin, Sheet Iron 
and Metal Workers, with a view of organizing 
them and expects to be successful. 


St. Louis.—Organizer D. Kreyling states that 
the following unions have been organized : 
Bootblacks, Dairy Employes, Brick and Tile 
Makers. The Quarry Workers are striking for 
an increase in wages and a 9-hour day, with a 
very good prospect of winning out; the quarry 
operators succeeded in getting about 75 Hun- 
garian workmen from Chicago to take the 
strikers’ places, but they left in a few days and 
the quarries are again tied up. The Wood 
Workers are on strike for a 9-hour day, with 
good prospects. The Coopers presented a new 
scale of wages on May 1. Some of the firms 
have already accepted it and the prospects are 


that they will all come in line in a few days, 
The Brick and Tile Makers are also on strike 
for an increase of wages from $1.35 to $1.50 per 
day, with prospects good for an early settle- 
ment. The unions are, as a rule, in a prosper- 
ous condition, but union men should be on their 
guard against advertisements in the newspapers 
stating that men are wanted here as the World’s 
Fair work has begun. The fact is that no one 
in St. Louis can see any of that work going on 
as yet, so it is better to pay no attention to 
those advertisements unless they come from 
some responsible source, such as the unions 
involved. 

St. Louis and vicinity.—Organizer Leon Green- 
baum says: “I have recently addressed meet- 
ings of unions at Freeburg, Herrin, and Marissa, 
Ill., for the purpose of influencing public opin- 
ion and strengthening the unions. The unions 
are strong in these towns, label products are in 
fair demand and American Federation of Labor 
boycotts rigidly enforced, especially those 
against American and Continental Tobacco Co., 
and Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. Upon direction 
of Secretary Kreyling of the Central Trades 
and Labor Union and in answer to invitation, I 
addressed a class on political economy at Wash- 
ington University on ‘‘Trade Unionism,’’ on 
Friday, April 19 and Friday, May 3, receiving 
an audience of one hour on each occasion. Ad- 
dressed the fifteenth anniversary meeting of the 
Pattern Makers’ Union of St. Louis on Monday, 
April 29. Addressed the Eight Hour demon- 
stration of the Central Trades and Labor Union 
of St. Louis at Rinkel’s Grove on Sunday, May 
5. Proposed World’s Fair is having effect of 
strengthening the labor movement here, and 
there is a revival of organization.” 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—Organizer C. 8S. Kellum reports that 
he has organized the Brewery Wagon drivers, 
and they have elected delegates to the Trades 
Council. No strikes or lockouts since last 
month. Organized labor is giving especial at- 
tention to the securing of state legislation fa- 
— to labor interests, especially an 8-hour 

aw. 

Cleburne.—Organizer N. A. Adams says: ‘We 
have had our Carpenters on strike since May 6 
for the 8-hour day, with every prospect of win- 
ning the contest. The Plumbers were out fora 
short time, but the contractors conceded all 
they asked. The boycott on the Cameron Mill 
and Elevator Co. is being pushed in our city 
and I do not think they will sell any flour here. 
The Retail Clerks’ union, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has secured a7 o’clock closing contract 
with our merchants, and we get two whole boli- 
days and two half holidays this year. The 
Farmers’ Alliance is affiiated with our assembly 
and sends its delegates regularly. The Laundry 
Workers’ union is in a flourishing condition.” 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


MONTANA. 

Butte.—Organizer U. 8. Clarke reports briefly 

that every trade in Butte is well organized and 

while everything is quiet, the general prospect 
is encouraging. 
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DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, J. D. PIERCE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—Organizer J. D. Pierce writes 
under date of May 11: ‘The conditions here 
still remain uncertain. As near as we can learn 
there have been formed two associations; one 
called the Employers’ Association, composed of 
general merchants and retailers; the second 
called the Metal Manufacturers’ Association, 
composed of men engaged in manufacturing. 
The have adopted a constitution which places 
their members under bond not to run union 
shops. They absolutely refused to meet us to 
confer and have also refused the request of the 
mayor that they come together and avoid this 
conflict. They have also served notice that 
they will shut off supplies from any house, not a 
member of theirassociation, signing union agree- 
ments. The Bakers, on account of this action, 
have been obliged to get into the fight. The 
Carriage Wood Workers, Painters and Black- 
smiths also have been obliged to stop work and 
we can not as yet see what the end will be. We 
are working day and night to prevent an ex- 
tension of the trouble and hope to succeed, but 
feel that we can not retreat one inch from the 
position we have maintained. We have 270 fair 
restaurants on our list, which leaves about one 
hundred unfair, and if let alone we have the 
fight won. The press and some others are try- 
ing to have us throw down our arms pending 
the visit of the President, claiming that if we 
do not, the entire community will turn against 
us; in other words, they ask us to throw up 
our hands and let the enemy pour hot shot into 
our vitals.’’ 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver.—Organizer P. H. Watson reports 
that he has organized a union of Musicians with 
a charter membership of 60. He says that 
British Columbia has to fight Chinese and 
Japanese labor, and unless the government 
does something to stop this influx of cheap 
labor, it will cause great trouble. Even the 
servant girls can not get work, their places 
being taken by Chinese and Japs. They are 
driving out all classes of labor. 


Victoria City.—Organizer T. H. Terrill reports 
the formation of Steamboatmens’ union, also 
Marine Firemen with 70 members, and Painters 
with 59 members. 


“For ten years,” said Potter Palmer, of Chi- 
cago, ‘I made as desperate a fight against or- 
ganized labor as was ever made by mortal man. 
It cost me considerably more than a million dol- 
lars to learn that there is no labor so skilled, so 
intelligent,so faithful, as that which is governed 
by an organization whose officials are well-bal- 
anced, level-headed men. . . ITnowemploy 
none but organized labor, and never have the 
least trouble a” , 


Charters Issued in April, 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of April, 1901, as 
follows : 

Central Bodies, 14; Local Unions, 96. 
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FFICIAL? 


State of Employment in 
APRIL. 


The general state of employment during April con- 
tinued exceptionally good. 

In the 996 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 78,874, three thousand and ninety-eight 
(2°2 per cent.) were reported as unemployed at the end 
of April, 1901, compared with 37 per cent. in the 710 
unions, with a membership of 48,035 from which returns 
were received for March, 1901. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 


To Officers and Members of All Affiliated 
Unions: 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 8, 1901. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: A number of questions, 
affecting the interests of the workers of our entire coun- 
try, and that, of course, implies your locality, should 
receive your immediate consideration, It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to more than refer to the fact that every 
effort should be made to secure a reduction in the hours 
of labor; and in order to make that movement effective, 
to avoid the practice of working overtime, 

Apart from the general movement to accomplish the 
shorter workday, the machinists of the country are 
specifically demanding the universal establishment of 
the 9-hour day, which is to go into effect May 20, 1901, 
Any assistance rendered that organization for the 
shorter workday will not only be of advantage to the 
workers in that trade, but to the entire wage-workers of 
our country. 

Every central body ought to form at once, if not al- 
ready formed, a Building Trades Section, in which the 
particular trade interests of the building trades workers 
could be primarily decided. This to also apply to sec- 
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tions of organizations having union labels, as well as 
other sections having particular trade interests akin to 
each other. These sections should be under the juris- 
diction and part of the central body. Concentration of 
wealth is the order of the day, and proceeding at a hith- 
erto unparalleled ratio. The lesson it teaches is notonly 
the necessity of the organization of the yet unorganized 
wage-workers, but the thorough unification of the al- 
ready organized. Separation or division leads to rivalry 
and generally to antagonism and conflict. 

Your central body, your union, or both, should en- 
deavor to secure the passage ofan ordinance by your 
local government specifically stating that eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work on all public work, and 
upon all work done for your local government; and the 
“prevailing rate,” or in other words, the union rate of 
wages should be insisted upon for all public works. 

It is not without interest to call your attention to the 
great and increasing demand for union labeled and 
union made products, not only among the organized 
workers, but by those who have some sympathy with 
the purpose of our movement. It should be our aim to 
not only strictly adhere to union principles and union 
practices, and at all times demand union made and 
union labeled products, but to create a healthier and 
wider public sentiment on this line among all classes of 
people, and to demand the union card of clerks and 
barbers, and union button of waiters and bartenders, 

I should be pleased to learn the action of your organi- 
zation in regard to the above suggestions, feeling assured 
that they will largely contribute toward giving our 
movement a very great impetus and growth, and a 
wider power and influence for good, 

Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
123-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


THE McSHERRY Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
NEw York«kK Sun, New York City. 
TERRE HAUTE GAZETTE, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
123-425 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. c. J 
May 25, 1901. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between Flour Mill Workers’ Union and 
THE CAMERON MILL AND ELEVATOR Co., 
of Ft. Worth, Texas; also of the differences existing 
between the Stove Mounters’ International Union and— 
THE BELLEVILLE STOVE WORKS, 


of Belleville, Ill., having been reached, whereby the said 
firms now operate union establishments, the same are 


removed from our list ‘‘ We-Don’t-Patronize ” and placed 
upon our FAIR list. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L, 





We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo, 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City: Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mich. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies, 

CLOTHING, 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Thos, G. 
Plant, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, IIL; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, IIL; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, IIl,; 
W. B. Conkey Co., Publishers, Hammond, Ind,; 
-arkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ili. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Agricultural Implements.—H. P. Deuscher & Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lock port, N.Y. 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware,—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn. 

Tron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy; 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y-; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill.; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elee- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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WoopD AND FURNITURE. 
Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 
Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, II. 
Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 
Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 
Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 
LEATHER AND RUBBER. 
Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Morley Bros. Saddlery Co., of Chicago, Il. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 
Tanners.—Laub & Son, 
Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
N. Y.; Moench, Tisher 


of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Moench & Son, of Cattaragus, 
& Son, of Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1901. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April, 1901. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
April RECEIPTS. 
1, Balance on hand........... 





Federal labor 8806, sup......... © = 200 
Central labor union, Sayre, Pa, sup............. 215 
Marble workers 8834, SUP..............0....cc00.cceeeeeee 1 00 
Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax,j,f,m 250 
Trades and labor council, Peru, Ill,tax,a,m,j 250 
Natl assn steamand hot water fitters, tax, 

nee : aia enein 5 00 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, ,d, 00; j, f, m 7 00 
Car repairers 8348, tax, f, 1.............c00-cseeceeeeees 9 00 


Pipe and foundry workers 7608, tax, f, m...... 70 
Sailmakers prot ‘R024, tax, f, m... 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, j, Receivers jah 2 55 
Ship joiners prot 8835, tax, f, m, @.............0. 6 30 
Federal labor 8606, tax, j, f, m........... 210 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, march.. 90 
Ship and steamboat joiners —% mite march 
Watchcase workers 7209, tax, J, f, m........... 9 00 
Platers helpers and metal sc 1A. rs 8096, 











anes 





tax, a, m, j... . sounien 7 06 
Car repaire ts 8114, ‘tax, feb. ae : 15 15 
Federal labor 7513, tax, d, 00; j, f, m. iiiiaioad 8 00 
Steel ~ workers 7294, tax, o, n, d, 00; 

SUTIN conciisubinniunnstishinibine snimeniiis sntndetiangidiaing 12 65 
United neckwear cutters 6939, ‘tax, 3, =. 

RATE EE EER 16 00 
Federal labor 8022, tax, a, m,j,j, a, s, 0, n, ‘d 815 
Car builders and re pairers S084, TOE 10 00 
Marble workers 8481, tax,a,m, J, $0.4 60; ; SUP, 75e 10 35 
Federal labor 7475, tax, initiates ciate 115 
Federal labor 8631, tax, feb .... aiatan 1 35 
Radiator molders 8604, tax, march ............... 2 80 
Federal Jabor 8681, tax. o, n, d, 00; j, f, m..... 515 
Central trades and labor assembly, Cen- 

P tralia, Til, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 00; j. f, m ..... 7 50 
4. Central trades and labor coune il, Danville, 

: ST AIRE ae sine ainsi 5 00 
Federal labor 8598, tax, march... iene 2 45 
Trades assembly, Sherman, Tex, 5 00 
Asphalt block dnd vitrified brick pavers 

7214, tax, f, m, @............ : acento 210 
Federal labor wT, tax, d, 00; Q% f, m, a, 

as 2 70 
Shingle weavers 8390, tax. 0, n, d, 00: J, f 4 50 
Servant girls prot 8809, tax, mar, $1.35; sup, 50c 1 85 


Powder workers 8918, sup .... 75 





Federal labor 8921, sup .......... 20 23 
Oil refiners union’ 8959, sup .. 3 60 

odcarriers and mortarmen 8950, ‘sup 1 35 
Carwheel molders and helpers 7229, BD iecsitces 1 00 
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Amal street railway employes 161, amp. din 
Federal labor 8786, sup... , oi 
United hatters of N A, tax, ‘april aabeabien 
Rubber workers 8758, tax, march ..... 
Rochester carwheel works,adv.AM F ED, sept 
Rochester railway co, adv, AM FED, sept.. 
Josiah Anstice & Co, adv, AM FED, Sept 
Buffalo bolt co, adv, AM Feb .... 
Ceramic, mosaic and encaus 
sup .... 


ic tile layers, 





Federal labor 8476, tax, i, ‘a, ‘By 0, .D, ‘d, 00; “i, part f 


Car repairers union 8039, Tice ccscconmvnpncs 
Gas workers 851, sup 
Federal labor 7231, sup... 
Snappers union, 852, sup 
Boilermakers and blac k smiths he ipe rs 8850, 
tax, f, m, $2.55; sup, 25c¢ 
Sawmill men 8153, tax, feb, $1.50; sup, 50e... 
Federal labor 8228, tax, march, $8.25; sup, $2 
Federal labor 8399, tax, march been ‘ 
Suspender worke rs 8618, tax, feb. 
Superior, Wis, trades and labor assembly, 
tax, 8, O, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a... 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 'BS16; tax, march 
Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, j, a, 8, 
o, n, d, ’00; j, f, m... 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7iBl. ‘tax, feb 
Central labor union, Manchester, N H, tax, 
f, m, a... 
Federal labor 8690, tax, a. , 
Sewing machine builders 7424. tax, Jan. ies 
Furnace workers 8872, tax, apr ae 
Laborers prot 8864, sup.... 
Clay mine rs and laborers 8503, tax, 
sup, $1.25...... 
Central labor union, N Tonawanda, 
tax, o, n, d, 00; j, f, m........ 
Water de pt workers 6856, tax, 
and including dee, ’00....... 





f, m, $6; 
iy 


sted "98; to 


. Saw makers 7173, sup... 


Hodecarriers 8948, sup..... wen 
Hodearriers and laborers 8219, tax, mar is 
=~ arriers and building labore rs 4054, tax, 
_ see 2 eee oa 
Intl ‘oro a stationary fire men, ‘tax, , 
Central trades coune il, Herrin, Ill, tax, o,n, d 
Federal labor 8225. tax, feb....... 
Milk peddlers prot 6933, tax, 0, n, d.... 
Federal labor 8716, tax, f, m, a..... 
Federal labor 8822, tax, mar, $2.85; sup, $2.50. 
Central labor council, Key West, F bees _~ oes 
Hodearriers 8985, sup nen 
Federal labor 8986, sup 
Packers and flour mill e mployes & 8987, sup.. 
Federal labor 888, sup... 
8 4 eee 
Hodecarriers 8776, tax, mar, $l. 10; ‘sup, 850... 
Federal labor 813, tax, mar, 80e; sup, 25c... 
Federal labor 8508, tax, feb..... 
Brushmakers p and b 4304, tax, ‘feb 
Marble workers 8458, tax, j, f, m......... 
United metal workers intl; tax, feb... 
Coopers intl union, tax, n, d, ’00; j, f, m 
Redeneviers 8431, tax, j, f aaeaton: oe 
BR Ree 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, mar..... . 
Federal labor 7381, tax, f, m... sania 
Green glass bottle gathe rers 7364, tax, a 
Federal labor 8116, tax, mar.. 
WN am, Hamilton ¢ Jarhartt, adv, ‘AMF ED, 


: Whitebill, adv, AM 


WN Gates, Quaker Oats, adv, AM FeEp,j,f,m 

W N Gates, Mead cye le co, adv, AM FED,mar 

Laborers prot 8856, sup.. 

Federal labor 8971, - 

Laborers prot 8771, tax, feb, ‘$1.7 75; sup, a. 

Fish dressers 7416, tax, 4 f, m... 

Gas house e mployes 8562, tax, |, f... 

—— workers 8661, tax, march 
Carpenters and caulkers "S401, ~ sceoueene 

Federal labor 7130, sup .... joumnasonanani 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup... vavenocuans 

Federal labor 8901, tax, mar, $3.75; sup, 7m : 

Horse nail finishers 7001, tax, n,d, 00; j, f 

Order of railroad tele -graphe rs,tax, 'd, "Ol; id f ee 

Quarry workers 8384, tax, march ....... 

Iron workers 8007, tax, april _— : 

Federal labor 8250, tax, march 

Mattress makers 6899, tax, j, f, m.. 

Waist factory employes 8766, tax, jan 

Central labor union, Portland, Me, 
jJ.a,s,0,n,d,’00; j,f,m,a, 01... 

United labor ‘council, Butler, P ‘a, ‘sup 
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6. Trades and labor assembly, Centerville, Ia, 


re 
Trades and labor. asse mbly, Centerv ille, la, 
tax, a,m,j,j, a,8,0,n,d, ’01;j, f, m, ’02........ 
Paving c utter 5 8090, 36a 
Blast furnace workers 8091, sup .. 
Blast furnace workers 8993, sup..... - 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders 82, sup. é 
Federal labor 8681, sup ................-..s000000 
Federal labor 7155, sup ..... pciaiain 
Granite ese cutters 8852, ‘sup.. eeoses 
Central labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 
sup.. 
Boilermakers and iron steamship heaters 
and helpers 8001, sup.... 
Wire workers 8914, sup.. 
Glove workers 8906, sup.. 2 a 
Car repairers and air brakemen 84 33, sup.. aaaine 
Car builders 8837, sup............... 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, mar. 
Casting trimmers and cupola tenders 734, 
a TEI ccchssinscee vinorevhhae tanibesiaiaioubinlennsmaindsales 
Newport News, Va., central labor union, tax, 
, -t pene 
p.* workers 8815, tax, mar.. 
Federal labor 8179, tax, 3 — 
Coke workers 7324, tax, april... 
Federal labor 6303, "tax, ca _ se 
Federal labor 8170, tax, m, a.. ’ 
Federal! labor 8276, tax, feb............ siaietitilint 
Stoneware workers 6x88, tax, j, f, m. . 
Sugar workers 8764, tax, mar.. 
Cement burners 8767, tax, april... 
Weiss beer porters and soda water handlers 
SE EE ne seen 
Buttonmakers pand b 7181, tax, april......... 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, april Sakaiehanenenbennsatennie 
Granite paving cutters rs 8852, tax, march...... 
Federal labor 8564, tax, april, $8.75; sup, 50c. 
Pavers prot 8895, iax, mare h, $1.60; sup, $1.. 
Gill net fishermen 8045, tax, april, $1. 60; sup, 














Federal labor 6697, tax, m, a, $4; sup, $1 om 
Federal labor 6858, tax, f, m, $2.10; sup, 50c.. 
Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, sup 
Trades and labor assembly, Sandus 7, Ohio, 
se aes piasinchand 
Federal labor 7608, tax, OSES aie 
Federal! labor 8780, tax, april, $3.20; up $10. 50 
Federal labor 8262, tax, 8, 0, n, d, i ase 
Masons tenders 8202, _ 
Bootblacks union 8996, 
Federal labor 8997, su 
Building laborers ’g09 op. 
Hod carriers prot 8909, sur..... 
Butter and egg workers 9000, su p. ae 
Electrical workers and linemen 9001, sup _ 
Stove foundry laborers 9002, sup..................6 











. Central labor union, Easton, Pa, = bch 


Federal labor 894, sup........... 
Federal labor 9012, sup... : ‘ 
Snappers prot 8830, tax, I iar Sasa 
Federal labor 8378, tax, mareh..............0...000+ 
Hospital attendants 8007, tax, march........... 
Green glass gatherers 8723, tax, april..... 
Natl brick makers alliance, tax, f, m, a. 
Laundry workers 8468, tax, 1, j, a, 8, 0, n, a 
Utah state federation of labor, tax, 41 f,m,a#, 
m,j,j, a. 8, 0, n,d.. 
Federal labor 8875, Bi cicinesins 
pamnene » prot assn 8239, tax, o, n. .d, 00; a 
i lise faidehialfeilelaceeihiedi oa dias pcinaisbineats deopactaiionadsaning 
Ann Arbor, Mic h, 
m, $2.50; sup, $4.5 
Federal labor 8621, sup..... 
Alton, III, trades ‘aiip labor ‘asse mbly, tax, 
J, f, m, a, m,j.. aeiaadin 
Quarrymens ‘prot 8615, tax, | 0, n, d, 00; j 
Laborers prot 8062, sup.. ee 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘anandaigua, N Y, sup 
Milkmens prot. 8744, tax, march................ . 
Federal labor 8812, tax, mar, $3. 70; sup, 0c 
Car builders 8995, sup....... 
American society of plate engravers 9008 sup 
Hodcarriers 9004, sup................. 
Hodcarriers 9006, sup..................0 
Shinglers I III sascscnainatsninnesrsccenecinsetots 
Corset cutters and ironers 9007, sup....... : 
United mine workers of A, tax,n,d, 00; j, f, m. 
American federation of music lans, tax, apr.. 
Federal labor 8757, tax, MAP............cccccccseeeesees 
Hosiery mill employes 8853, tax. feb.. 











Brooklyn elevated rremployes 8754, tax, mar 
Ship carpenters 6606, tax, J, f, M............c000-000 
Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, apr. 


{trades council, tax, rds f, 


_ 
orbs oe 


_ 
tieKot ets 


| ll 


10. Pulp workers 7499, tax, mar 


. Federal labor 8879, su 


= 
ad 


13. 


~ 








Postoffice clerks 8703, iax, apr 
Block pavers, cement walk layers 74: 
,f,m 
Gas workers 7498, tax, mar.. 
Laborers union 7405, tax, apr. ; 
Federal labor 8714, tax, mar.................. ‘ 
Federal labor 8409, tax.j, f,m,$15.90; su p,$2.25. 
Green +. gatherers 7170, tax, a,m,j, $15.60; 
sup, $1.2! 
Blac Kismith helpers 8922, sup.. 
Federal! labor 7087, sup................ 


Flour mill workers 36, sup. 
Trades assembly, Sherman, 
Cement workers 8917, sup 
Federal labor 8372, su 
Masons and building laborers 
8, O, 00, $1.40; ASSESS, 14C..........0.ceeeereeereeereeeees 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, j, f, m....... ‘= 
Building laborers 8430, tax, j, f, m. 
Federal labor 8464, tax, MAP.................00000 : 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7: 319, tax, mar...... 
Federal labor 8879, tax, apr........... fa 
Ice deliverymen 8302, tax, mar.. 
Scale makers 7502, tax, mar. 
Essex trades council, Newark,N 
Elgin, Ill, trades council, tax, j, f, m. 
Federal labor 7204, tax, mar.......... 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, mar. : 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, tax, ‘ f, m 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, march 
Federal! labor 8811, tax, april . 
Car building laborers b349, ne o - a 
Federal labor 8559, tax, n, , 00; 2. & m.... 
Iron and steel workers 71s sup.. 
Federal labor 9008, sup.................. ibaa 
Federal labor 9009, er 
Federal labor 9010, sup................ wane 
Laborers prot 9011, sup... : 
American fe deration of music ians, ‘local no 
137, sup..... ‘ : 
Federal labor 8022, sup. ecb ; 
Federal labor 8720, tax, mare h, $2.¢ up, 50c 
Jac kson, Tenn, trades counc il, tax, a, 8, 0, 
Se h Fee SE SS. eee 
United furnace workers 8765, tax, dh f, m, $3; 
SERED sniccnsenenesemnescennvenaneniown ‘ 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, March... 
Ironmolders helpers 732i, tax, april......... 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, march 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, march.. 
Riggers “+ 8235, tax, j, f, m.. 
Federal labor 7167, tax, ‘march.. 
Central labor union, Broce ton, Mass, ‘tax, ‘a, 
m, j, j, a, 8, Oo, n,d, 100; j, f, m, ’01 
Laborers prot 8062, tax, april eiickanaiaaanidaite 
Suspender workers 8618, tax, march..... 
Federal labor 8267, tax, march................ 
Federal labor 8799, tax, march.... nae 
Central trades and labor council, Roches- 
RS 
Trades and labor council, Poughkee psie, 
N Y, tax,j, j,a,s,o,n, d, 00; j, f,m, a, m, 01 
Federal labor 8328, tax, f, m 
Federal labor 6873, tax, d, 00; j, f, m, a. 
Federal labor 8912, , tax, april 
Plow workers 8746, tax, march.. 
Federal labor 8630, tax, Oe ae nihaiae 
Federal! labor 8727. 4 
Federal! labor 8732, tax, feb......... , 
Federal labor 8818, tax, m, a, $1. P, 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, mare h, 
TE isiucxcn:chsiniocationsieistunnsienenenennveitiateiiaanenens 
Federal labor 8953, tax, april, $1.60; mes #4. 
Building laborers (stone) 9013, sup..............-.. 
Directory workers 9014, sup Jebitei 
Button workers 9015, sup................. 
mouse shorers and movers 7417, tax, J ‘a, 
ba ha: Wik Gt cncccognvnensonnasenoconmneugezesnnoeenens 
Federal labor 8491, tax, april .. ewe 
Tanners and curriers 8868, tax, f,m..... ee 
Blast furnace workers 8928, tax, mar, $2; sup, 



























NJ, tax vaym) 





















$t 
Boilermakers helpers 8432, tax, f, m, $3.50; 
sup, $2.50 
Foundry laborers and helpers ‘1: 36, tax, m, a, 
Be OI, BI cerccnsecersnscnvencosecegunnganevaconcoseeccssacsans 
Federal labor 8544, tax, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, $2.75; 
sup, $8 
Journeymen barbers intl local no 273, sup ... 
Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, dated 
Snappers prot 9016, sup............ ‘ . ° 
Ship carpenters 9017, sup.. pipeoumbaeineest 
Tanners prot 9018, SUP. +.............cc0ceeeeeeeseees 
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15. Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, tax,apr 
Lace finishers 8948, tax, apr. 
Laborers prot 8908, sup... 

Ae halt pavers 7506, tax, ‘feb, ‘S$. 75; sup, 50c.. 


13. Flour mill employes 9019, ta saicniaaidannescnaniviale $1 
Federal labor 8180, tax, apr.. . 





Federal labor 7591, tax, - 
Federal labor 7503, tax, j,f 
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Brushmakers rot 
Federal labor 7146, sup 





MC Howe, organizer, sup 
— union 8760, tax, mar, $17.50; sup, 
Federal labor 8587, tax, a, 8,0, n,d, ’00; j, f,m, 
SIE MING TEE cctinn cnaunnntenunnieennerieneousinnngevensaansen 
— turnace workers 8929, tax, april, $3.40; 
Sin i cictiscteaisaniehipaenpniigmineaadianiepensuiadinamants 
Federal labor 8081, tax, april, $2.50; sup, 50c.. 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, march, #2. }s as- 
SS 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, j, f......... 
BE — federation of labor, tax, d, '00; 


Seite LRSM R RE 
Sieubenv — —_ trades and labor assem- 
bly, tax i isisthaneatchandinemianisalanivaaann 
Street and ’ buliding laborers bonne tax, m, @.. 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, april. . 
Clay workers 8475, tax, m, a, 
Federal labor 8310, tax, april... Kccnaiiabeiatiaie 
Federal labor 8191, Se 
Federal labor 8584, tax, EEE 
Federal labor 8372; tax, feb.. EE SEES 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, march. svabias 
Federal labor 8487, eS eee . 
Federal labor 8398, tax, march.......... sikaieniite 
Federal labor 8769, eee 
Reed and rattan workers 8603, tax, march.. 
Sprint bed and mattress makers’ 8445 5, tax, 
Ee ee eR Bena 
Catpenioes and caulkers 7079, tax, Jf ee 
Federal labor 8301, tax, m, a.. ean 
Federal labor 7412) tax, april. tinea 
Composition roofers 8712, tax, m, a 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, j, f, m............ as 
Marine firemen 8063, tax, jan Ee 
life insurance solicitors 8741, tax, d, 00; j, f, 
\ S| ee ees 
Electric ‘al workers 8966, tax, april. -_ 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup........... 








ASE 







Federal labor 8786, ‘sup hatnposanns 
Soap makers 8768, tax, a, m, j, $1. 
Federal labor 8443 tax, heen nctiteesceced 
Molders helpers 8293, tax, apr.. oe 
Federal labor 7211, tax, ~~ | re 
Freight handlers 7438," tax, apr......... 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, tax, j, f, m. ane 
uarry Mens prot 8756, tax, APT.............c0.ecee0 
arble mosaic and granite workers 8902, sup 


0 00 
1 30 
110 
a 7 00 
Milkers prot 7595, tax, j; eee 845 16. SERRA 
Blacksmith helpers 9030, tax, f, m... 6 00 an workers , tax, f, m, a. 
Pow der makers 8742, tax, mar......... pane 8 75 Freight handlers 8821, tax, f,m 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, ee 4 30 Federal labor 8221, tax, apr...... 
Geneva, N Y, federation of iabor, tax, 8,0, ie ae prot 8745, tax, mar.. 2 
4} iene eaa 5 00 Pow workers 8747, tax, A m.. q 
9, ta 1 20 Packers and porters 8885, ‘tax, mar 75 
Hodearriers 7542, tax, apr... 270 St Paul, Minn, trades and labor a 
Porters prot 7047, tax, a, m, j.. 1 05 x, ae m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d. . 10 
a and labor council, Peekskill, N Y,tax, Shovel makers 8739, tax, mar, 2 
i aeiieababiesidhjicaiiialanibdes a. onaltenabiatbbedsniineanstummaseint 2 50 Glass packers 8752, ‘tax, mar.. on 
Rsekctor, Ill, central labor, tax,n, d, ,00; j, Federal labor 8750, tax, MAL............ccsse-ceseeseee 16 
a iieeiibialdidiaahiniehdaliniieieaiaeetinaetoaesiaenaeedt 5 00 Covington, Ky, trades’ and labor assembly 
united’ bro of p — tax, 8, 0, D........ 10 00 NY ENS 5 
Federal labor 90, su saennctns 4 45 Pattern makers logue of N A, tax, mar...... 7 
Federal labor 8649, cad, ‘mar, $15; ‘sup, $ 16 00 Lancaster, Pa, — labor union, tax, f,m 1 
Federal labor 8139, tax, apr, $4. 90; a obs ee... 9 25 Ol] refimers GOED, tAX, BBP ..cc..cccccecccscoccescsceccecess 1 
a union 8626, tax, n, j, f,m, se ——% and tappers 74, tax, mar, $1.25; 
Geneceneneneeneneedesnesnqpenseneconescoecetecccenncccnnecve «=—C (Gi I iii(C IN, i ccncccnnsncpennsctnorncttonstusccsounsocsepeseoantonbtnate 2 
Federal labor 8495, tax, feb.................. 40 Fedetal labor 8874, tax, f, m, part a, $2.40; 
Iron molders helpers 7413, tax, mar... 4 50 INCI tachiceicidat inhi daeacisinshdemaiianabeeediinanaaiainaieiantion 3 
A E Widmar, organizer, sup.............. ne 7 00 Laborers prot 7120, sup......... 5 
UAITTYMENS Pot 8756, SUP............cececceeseeereeees 75 Far peaspess eee rot wel, sup. 10 
eneral organizer fourney men barbers, sup 1 75 Coal handlers 9022, sup...... ... 16 
Federal labor 8656, tax, mar, 35c; sup, 50c 85 Federal labor 9023, sup... 10 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, mar, $2/25; sup, $ 25 3 50 Federal! labor 9024, ew snitiaeconmeien 10 
Federal labor 9020, sup 0 00 Wool sorters and e 10 
5, Federal labor 8799, su 80 Laborers prot 8858, BUP.............00008 5 
4 
2 
1 


. Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583, mp. poneeeseses 


Blast furnace workers 8991, sup........ 
Quarry workers sandstone "8961, sup. 
| Neng = labor 8166, SUP.........-..cce0eeeees 
keepers 8970, SUP................. 
Free eral labor 8476, tax, bal f, m, $1.21; sup, $1 
Federal labor 7112, tax, ‘4, 00; j,f, $2.40; sup, 0c 
Hosiery workers R071, ‘tax, april, 3.90; ~~ , $l 
Federal! labor 8851, tax, f, m, $1.45; sup, $1..... 
Granite polishers ‘R642 2 tax, m, a, $3.60; = $8 
Federal labor 8883, tax, “aaa itera 
Federal labor 8880, tax, april .. 
Milkmens prot 8791, tax, march........... 
Car repairers 8939, tax, april pulntononuen ‘ 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, mM, @ ..... - 
Tanners and c urriers 8298, tax, é, §, alc 
Laborers prot 8294, tax, f, M, @.........00..cecccseeees 
Milk dealers 8772, tax, , m.. sibiaieluansidiinas 
Federal labor 8448, tax, Bi cscvevcccsoscesersscceee 
Elwood City, Pa, "central labor union, tax, 








j. 

Federal labor 8033, tax, april....... 
Federal labor 8217, tax, april . 
Gas workers 8832, ‘tax, ‘april ied 
Laborers union 8404, tax, m, a ..... 
Federal labor 8785, tax, march 
Federal labor 8731, tax, Pam... ” 
Furriers prot 7116, tax, f, IM .........c0ccccccecseeeeees 
Masons and bricklay ers hel ers 8737,tax,m,a 
Federal labor 8848, tax, april........ 

Laborers union 7402, tax, = Se 
Elastic goring weavers, tax, n, ‘a, 00; j, f, m,a 
Marine firemen 8979, tax, april...............000000 
Stablemens prot 9026, SUP ..........cccccceereeeeeeenes 
=e hinists and boilermakers helpers 9027, 
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Annealers prot $721, sup... 


















Boilermakers helpers 8067, sup.. 85 I <aicn anecutpennetietseniiien'tenkieitaebeiniaienitinvenensnaneiiintvens 10 00 
Federal labor 8564, sup... 1 00 Roll BC ETS 10 00 
Federal labor 8487, sup... 50 United bro of leather workers on h g, tax, 
ti trades and labor ¢ ouncil, Fresno, LE ae eae 10 00 
BE WIN sscessvennecssocnone 5 00 Chainmakers national union, tax, fet ” 1 30 
Federal. Tabor SEE 410 Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, march 1 75 
Coal handlers 8286, tax, f, m, $3.10; s f 8 60 Slate and tile roofers 5774, tax, j, f, m............ 1 35 
Soap workers 7442, tax, n, d, ’00; js $6.30; sup, Hodcarriers 8773, tax, Sec tewieiocceeses i 1 30 
bisapaanetibieveueseaihiadteniendiiertannsenmincartadnines 87 30 Federal labor 8715, tax, march..... 2 85 
Laborers union 7471, tax april................-.0-+-+: 3 25 -kmens union 8684 tax, march. - 2 00 
Federal labor 8621, tax, m, a, 85c; sup, $5...... 5 85 Paper boxmakers 8972, I ciiiiadiiciidesiincinianneantnei 100 
A R Grove =. PRE LTT I PM 550 18, Central labor union, Léamen, Mass, sup........ 5 00 
Federal labor 8716, Risse sie 2 50 Street sweepers 9029; Si diusinabiiiinaillisicetndiadulititin 10 00 
Suspender workers $144, SI cistidiaiianidaceieimenaaa 30 00 Laborers prot 9080, SUP.............ccscccscerecseeeeeeeees 10 00 
ol saber council, Jamestown, N Y, tax, Womens corset workers association 9031, su 10 00 
LEE ROC AO IE 2 80 —— and boilermakers helpers 08, 
Stone’ cammmnens 7219, tax, f, m.. | «RA Re tere en emer: 10 00 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, a : 7 2 Rag Factory employes 9033, ap 10 00 
Federal labor 8795, tax; mar.............--.....-. 1 55 Federal labor 8181, tax, M, @.............00-eseerse0e 1 70 
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Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, mar 

Hod carriers and building laborers 8334, tax, 
march 

Federal! labor 8215 5, tax, apr’ il ; 

United metal workers ‘intl, tax, march 

Stone pavers union 73814, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
00; j, f, m, a, m, j, "01 

Leather workers 7061, tax, march 

Blacksmith helpers 8578, tax, j. f, m,a 

Slate and tile roofers 8635, an J, f, m 

Stone pavers 7602, tax, m, 

Central labor union, ¢ dinten, Ind, tax, j,f,m 

Boilermakers and iron shipbuilde rs helpers 
84165, tax, april 

Molders and helpers 8119, tax, m, ¢ 

Central labor union, Loraine, Ohio, 

Laborers prot 8062, sup 

Federal labor 8068, sup 

Laborers prot 8855, sup 

Joseph Bohmann, sup 

Federal labor 8038, tax, m. a, $8.40; sup, 75¢ 

Federal labor 8582, tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, $9.50; 
sup, 75¢ 

Federal labor 8714, sup 

Hod carriers 8900, sup 

Laborers union s771. sup 

Car repairers 8435, » In, a, $1.40; sup, $1 

Rubber worke Pa S022, tax, april, $5; sup, $1 

Machine blacksmith he Ipe rs 3463, tax, april 


Federal labor 882), tax, april 


sup 








Coal wheelers 5814, tax, march 
Intl wood carvers assn, tax, f, m 
Federal labor 8422, tax, mare h... 


march = 
Ky, tax, J, fm 
700; j, f, m 


Federal labor 8877, tax, 
State federation of labor, 
Federal labor 8572, tax, o, n, d, 
Federal labor 8821, tax, april 
Federal labor RU57,, tax, april 
Pound fishermen 845, tax, april 
Lace menders 815!, tax, j, f, m,a 
Federal labor 8762, tax, j, 
Federation of labor, Champaign, 
f, m,a,m, j 
Laborers prot S121, ‘tax, april 
Federal labor 7, tax, m, a, $5; sup, $1.50 
Federal labor 8225, sup......... , 
Brushmakers union 7422, sup . eoeeee 
Window glass snappers S866, tax, ‘mar ; 
Central labor union, Hartford City, Ind, sup 
Fede sral labor 9034, sup.... 
Arch-terra cotta pressers and finishers 9035, 
sup..... abies : 
Ship drillers 9036, sup 
Ship drillers 9637, 4 , es 
M © Howe, Bradford, Pa, sup... 
Blast furnace workers 8991, sup... 
Blast furnace workers 8093, tax, apr... 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, apr, $1.60; 
sup, 75c... 
Boilermakers iron ship builders he ‘pe rs 8001, 
tax, feb, $5; sup, : 
Blacksmith he Ipers 7! 553, tax, 
Porters prot 8700, tax, j, t, m... 
Snappers prot 8826, tax, m,a 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, apr..... 
Federal labor 8652, tax, f, m, a....... 
Horsenail makers 8653, tax, feb......... 
Tanners and curriers 8831, tax, apr..... 





Ill, tax, J, 





m, a 





Central trades and labor assembly, She nan- 
doah, Pa, sup... caceunincseuns re ae 
Central labor union, Owensboro, Ky, sup 


Window glass snappers 9088, sup... 
Railway laborers 9040, sup......... 
Silk gloves makers 8177, tax, apr 


Cement and artificial stone workers 8923, 
Bs Malis: Ulinicnccousdecnkabesseqaveons baseees 
Dallas, Tex, trades assembly, tax, 8, 0, n.. 


Hotel and restaurant employes intl,tax,mar 
United garment workers of A, tax, j, f, m 
Federal labor 8339, tax, apr........ : ss 
Federal labor 8519, tax, apr......... anise 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, apr... im 
Federal labor 8806, tax, mar... 

Federal labor 7300, sup........... ......... 
Waste handlers union 864, sup..... 
A R Grove, sup isilindpagnne 
Tunnel miners 825 
Electrical hel pe 
Glove workers ! 
Brooklyn elevated 













,» Mar, B5e; “SUP, 10¢ 
railroad employes 8160, 





tax, apr, $4; sup, 50c..... 
Federal labor S469, tax, jan....... scale 
Blast furnace workers 8093, sup PERE 
Federal labor 8003, tax, j, f, m.. 
Porters and janitors 8410, sup 
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. Laborers prot 9047, 


Molders helpers 8308, tax, mar ........... 
Powder workers 8798, tax, m, a........... = 
Hodearriers and tenders 8931, tax, mar.... 
Federal labor 8838, tax, mar 
Brushmakers 6980, tax, f, m, a 
Federal labor 7532, tax, OD0..... 
Gainesv ille, Texas, trades asse mbly, t ax, it, 
m, a, ™m, ‘. 
First house men 8695 tax, mar... 
V a Cal, trades and labor counc ‘il, 








tax, j, 


Fe he wai labor 8811, tax, S, 0, n, d, ee 
Ship carpenters S5ll, tax, a, m, i. pacnvene 
Pontiac, Ill, central labor union, sup ata 
Federal ‘labor 8366, tax, f, m, $2 40; sup, $1.75 
Federal labor 8129, tax, j, J, “a, 8, O, d, 00; | 
f, m, a, $3.85; sup, $3 ..... aia 
Stave and heading worke 
Federal labor 8374, sup 
Federal labor 804, sup... CSET CRIA 
Stoneware workers 65888, sup........... 
Ribbon weavers #041, sup......... 
E J Ashwell and co, adv, sept, 
Hartman and Fehrenbach adv, 
PRD........ dsoiatidiiinraviaiannis 
Standard Ft niture co, adv, 
Miners prot 8540, tax, f, mm... 
Collinsville, Ill,ce ntral trades and. labor, tax, 
m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, mn, d, 99; j, f, m, a, Ou 
Soap makers 8768, sup “ : 
Federal labor 8539, tax, m, a, $9; sup, $3.10... 
Retail clerks union 262, sup ................... 
sup 
Federal labor 9042, sup 
Powder workers #043, sup..... 
Powder workers 9044, sup.. < : . 
Porters and bootblacks 045, sup minions 
Stablemens prot 9046, sup ‘s 
Stonemasons tenders 4s, and 
Ship riggers 8161, tax, april... 
Blacksmiths he ipers 6931, tax, ‘mar 
Federal |ubor 8786, tax, mar..................... 
Federal labor 8413, ae 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, mar...... 
Massilon, Ohio, trades "and labor asse mbly, 
tax, m, a, m, j, Jj, a... 
Des Moines, a trades and 
sembly, tax, , 00; j, fy m,a 
Federal labor side. tax, inareh.... 
Gillnet fishermen 6896, tax, j, f, n 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, april. 
Shipwrights, caulkers and ship joine rs 87: 4, 
tax, march ....... 
Tanners and curriers 8777, tax, feb.. 
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labor as- 


Niagara Falls, N Y, central iabor — 
ee as SS 
Paducah, Ky, central | labor union, tax, rez m 


Freight car builde rs 7472, tax, j, f... 
Steam forge workers, 75f 96, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j 
Federal labor 8499, tax, f, m, $4. 50; side 50c..... 
Quarry workers S384, sup.. nen 
Hod carriers prot 8999, sup - 
Federal labor 8442, sup sonpannegbevarnasnipecsneneen 
Tonawanda, N Y, central labor union, sup.. 
Saw inill workers x3 siiadaendainiatin . 
Order of railway cle rks of A, tax, march - 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, j, f, m 
Ottumwa, Iowa, trades and labor pesumetineds 
“= q Wieeseems 
Ashland, Wis, central labor union, 
G. Ue 3. & Mi... 
Federal labor 829 $ ie m 
Alabama state fede vation, 
m, a, m, Jj, j, a, s,o, OL. 
Federal labor | 61, tax, march. 
Streator, Ill, unite d trades and labor coune il, 
tax, m, a, ‘m, 5 ee 
Thompsony ille, Conn, ¢ ntral 
Cf See wkd 
Federal labor 8802, tax, feb.. 
Watch workers 661, tax, mz 
Powder workers 752), tax, m, a, m 
Snappers prot 2, tuX,april.... 
Federal labor , tax, march 
Waist factory employes 8766, tax, f, m 
Foundry helpers 8259, tax, f, m 
Federal labor 8750, sup......... 
Federal labor 8 60, tax 
m, a, m, "OL, $83 25; sup, 
Car inspec tors and yard me n "8462, up 
Car builders 8995, sup....... pacanskeede 
Freight handlers 8891, sup 
Federal labor 8398, sup .... 
Snappers prot 9016, sup 
Iron chippers 7573, tax, Jj, f, 











tax,o, nh, 








‘labor union, 
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Federal labor 8225, tax, march, $3.50; 
Hotel and restaurant employ es, sup ..... 
(quuarry workers 8370, tax, march, #4. 
I cockassnmindorenneinnteieinesangecinabticeeeve 
Car builders and repairers 8984, sup 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers intl, tax, 
mar .... 
Federal labor 7146, tax, f, m........... 
Radiator molders 8604, tax, a, m, j 
Sysingnem, Ala, trades council, tax, n, d, 
yaa ey Beye S Ee 
Laborers prot ‘oo1i; SUP....... 
Lumber handlers 8675, tax, ‘apr, 80c; sup, 20c 
Warehouse women 7606, tax, f, m, a, $15; 7, 









$1 
CG Conn, adv, AM FED, dec , 99.. 
24, sup.. 





Federal labor 8328, sup... 
Federal labor 8657, tax, apr. 
Quarry workers 8233, tax, apr..... 
} urphy sboro, Ill, trades council stax, j, f, m, 
a, m,j,j, a, 8,0, mn, d, "Ol 
Columbus, Ohio trades and labor F assembly, . 
tax, j, f, m, a, m, : 
Federal labor 8637, tax, f, m, @..... 
Glass bottle blowers assh, tux, f, m, a, m, j.. 
Federal labor 60959, tax, a, m, j.. 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7534, tax, 
apr.. ee 
Lac ies garme nt workers intl, tax, ys 
Masons and builders os rs 7448, tax, apr 
Federal labor 8141, tax, M, @......... ......:.cseeeeees 
Federal labor 8806, tax, apr... : see 
Street and bldg laborers 7543, tax, apr.. iinet 
Sand stone quarry workers 8961, tax, apr wee 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers BL i, tax, — 
Glove workers 8380, tax, p. f, m 





Federal labor 8568, tax, apr, $2.30; sup, $2.40. 
Federal labor 8329, tax, apr, $6.15; sup, 50e.. 
Trades council, Anniston, Ala, sup.. e 
Federated tradés, Stockton, Cal, sup senewens 


Trades and labor asse mbly, Savannah, Ga, 
eee 

Window glass snappe rs 9054, ‘sup elaneiinidiinsalaiic 

Tanners and curriers 8881, tax, apr.. 

Terra cotta pressers and finishers 762 28, ‘tax, 


‘tax, §. 


San Antonio, Texas, trades coune ‘il, 
f, m, a,m,j. 
Jackson, Tenn, trades coune il, tax, a, 8, “0, 
, G, GSB © Big Geceeesceee 
Packers and flour mill e mployes 8987, sup.. 
Federal labor 684, tax, apr, $1.90; sup, $1...... 
Laborers prot 7554, sup.......... 
Snappers prot 8498, tax, bal, 
Federal labor 8533, tax, apr . 
Federal labor 6620, tax, 5, &.. 
Federal labor 7241, tax, april... : 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, march.. 
Laborers prot 8641, tax march 
Federal labor 8087, tax, march 
Central labor union, Traverse 
tax, j. f, m.. 
Federal labor 969, tax, ‘a, m ecaneiien 
LV Brown, sup... pained 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.. : 
Laborers prot 8856, sup.. 
Laborers prot 8817, tux, april, $4.50; sup, $1. 
Boilermakers and machinisis he Ipe rs 9027 
tax, may, $1.35; sup, $1.10....... 
Milkers union 8861, tax, mare h,. $14; sup, $i. 
Ice handlers and he Ipers 9058, eo . 
Federal labor 9056, sup 
Hod carriers 9057, sup..... . 
Bootblacks prot 9058, sup 
Ship carpenters 9060, sup 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers ‘intl, no32, 
su : 
Machinists | hei pers 875, sup. 
Capmakers 8582, sup... 
Tank builders 8889, tax, “april 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, tax, 1 m, a 
Laborers prot 8678, tax, f, m 
Luborers prot 8280, tax, fm. 
Ice ~eam salesmen and workers 8258, tax, J, 
f, a, $8.30; sup, 50e.. scone 
Stove ‘foundr y laborer 8 9002, sup...... . 
Caulkers prot 8904, sup..... 
Federal labor 7167, sup..... 
Laborers prot 9055, sup........ picdranenenseveigs 
Assistant undertakers 9049, ‘sup. fied 
Poultry and gamedressers 9050, sup 
Lead workers 9051, sup.. 
Boilermakers and iron ‘shipbuilders hel p- 
ers 9052, sup................ 





mar. 
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26. Wine bottlers ona cellarmen 9059, sup 


27. Federal labor 6925 


29. 
“ 


IN cic amnmssmeseaalindiudeaeibiteavaien 

Ship clerks assn 8047, sup. ; 

Federal labor 8879, sup.. 

Granite yy ing c utters 8852, ‘tax, april, $3. 70; 
sup, ee 

Milk handlers 8751, tax, march, 15 sup, $2. 

Pavers prot 8558, tax. feb... : 

Paper carriers p and b 5788, tax, ‘m, eet 

Green Bay, Wis, federated " trades’ council, 
One, J, Go BRececececneseesee : 

Federal labor union 8873, tax, march 

Foundry iron helpers 8259, tax, april 

Federal labor 8620, tax, oe At OS ; 

Federal labor 8311, tax, f, m...... 

Life insurance agents ass, tax, m, a... 

Natl assn steam and hot water fitte rs, ‘ete, 
tax, feb.. me - 

Federal labor 8426, tax, m, a.. 

Federal labor 8608, tax, apr.. CEM 

Natl cotton mule spinne rs, tax, apr vavounibin 

Clinton, Iowa, Tri-city labor a, tax, 
a, m, j, $2.50; sup, $2.50......... , 

( ‘arpet layers ‘9061, sup... 

Hodcarriers prot 9062,  —_—_ 

Miners tool workers 9063, sup..... 

Stablemen prot 9064, sup.......... ‘ 

Insulators and asbestos workers 9065, sup. 

Federal labor #012, sup........... 

Hodearriers 8985, sup........ 

Rockmens union 8654, ‘sup : 

Trunk and bag workers, tax, f, ‘mm, a 

Hodcarriers 8990, tax, ape ail 

Blacksmith helpers 8585, tax, apr.. 

Oystermens union 8865, tax, mar.. 

Federal labor 8003, tax, apr.. 

Casting chippers 8035, tax, 0, D, d, "00; j, f,m, a 

Federal labor 8288, tax, d, 00; i, f, m,a 

Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, - : 

Ship and steamboat joiners S18 , tax, apr 

American wire weavers prot assn, tax, m, a 

Sawmill! mens union 8604, tax, apr..... 

Federal labor 6677, tax, f, m, a.......... 

Laborers prot 8049, tax, f, m : 

Laborers prot 8104, tax, m, @.......... 

Freight handlers 7449, tax, mar... 

Federal labor 8372, tax, m, a. : 

Federal labor 8227, tax, f, m, @........ 

Belt makers and he Ipers 7221, tax, f, m. 

Federal labor 7110, tax, apr............ m 

Blacksmith helpers 7323, tax, mar , 

Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, f, ™m, a.. 

Bro of painters, decorators and’ + ages r ‘hang: 
ers, tax, Mm, @......... . 











Federal labor 8476, tax, “apr... sabiainndeeiend 
Coke workers 7577, tax, %& m aes 

Car builders 8167, tax, m, a... in 
Masons and builders laborers 8011, tax, n, d, 


, 154 eee aoosegaes oe 
Federal labor 7145, tax, f, m, 4, $2.25; sup, 
$1.60.. 








Federal labor 8660, tax, Jun, D5e; ‘sup, | 

Laborers prot 8858, sup..... 

Marble workers 8481 ro atin 

Blacksmith helpers 8833, sup..... 

Federal labor 8097, sup............ 

Laborers prot 8944, sup..... 

Federal labor 8785, sup ......... 

Electrical workers 8437, sup..... : 

Intl longshoremens union, no 136, sup 

Pavers and rammers 7182, tax, j, f, m 

[ron chippers 8589, tax, j, f.. 

Soap makers 7586, tax, n, d,. 100: Jj. “ae 

Saw makers helpers 8854, tax, f, m, a, m 

Federal labor 7608, tax, apr 

Railway yardmen &s00, tax, 

Pile drivers and dock builders 82 
00; j, f, m 

Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, sup 

Intl assn of allied metal mec hanies, sup 

Federal labor 9012, sup 

Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, sup 

Federal! labor 8584, sup ... 

Tin plate workers intl loc al 8, sup.. 

Tube workers 8077, sup 

Blast furnace workers 8993, sup 

Shirt waist and laundry worke ors, su sane 

Oklahoma city, Okla ty, trades Jose labor 
assembly, tax, d. '00; j, 

Alameda co, Cal, federated ‘trades, ‘tax +d, j, 
a, 8, 0, n, d, 00; j, f,m, a, m, "01 

Sprinkle r ‘fitters 6087, tax, f,m,a,m.. 

Annealers prot 8721, tax, f, m,a 

Cloak pressers union 8213, tax, m, @...... 

Federal labor 7187, tax, f, m, a 7 


SS eee 
70, tax, d, 
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$10 00 
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5 0 
1 50 
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30. Federal labor 8208, tax, m, a, $20; sup, $1.20... $21 20 
Milliners prot 8840, tax, f, m, $1; sup, 80c........ 1 80 
Teamsters and laborers 7068, tax, bal m, Jj, J, 

a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, $42.75; sup, $1............ 43 75 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, 

Ba i ivierssiesens -sernsnensntcetasosingnsnconvvinensnévceséconssosen 10 00 
Nurserymens union 8978, sup... iene 1 50 
Caulkers prot 5600, sup................ 1 00 
Iron molders helpers 7321, sup.................. 2580 
Blast furnace workers 8928, tax, apr, $6.50 

AE isinieiilbibicinivonnceen sonetctiaitinvenretcenccets . 8 25 
Laborers prot 7371, tax, f, IM, @..........0ccececeeeees 6 15 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, f, m, a.. ems 1 05 
Federal labor 7549, tax, j, f, m..................... ’ 4 80 
Central trades and labor council, New Or- 

SSS ee REO OS eee 5 00 
Chainmakers national union of A, tax, mar 1 36 
IEE Ss scncncensensnscecinadasescnquecsosonvarseveseeote 14 57 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST..........00000.c0seeeee0s 23 40 

Total iaiteiciniibiiipiialid. sien ele $18,270 36 
EXPENSES. 
April. 
1. One month’s rent in advance, W. M. Garrett $62 00 
Organizing expenses, Emma Lanphere ...... 60 00 
2 Printin 2,000 2c env, $2.50; 11,000 cigarmakers 
appeals, $35 000 env, $75; Patton & Hub- 

IIIT sini oichainitetaleialechiisSidiacteaiaalicitieiaiid’ dastiniieelinensane orien 112 50 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, A H Beschor. fe] 

4. Legislative expenses, I M Ashby.. 10 65 
5. Organizing expenses, T F Tracy....... 15 00 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey . 75 00 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty........ 52 40 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias ...... 83 00 
Organizing expenses, M 8S Belk...................... 138 65 
Commission on adv, AM FED, J Morrison ... 28 00 
Commission on adv, AM FED, J Morrison ... 250 00 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.................... 22 69 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy. 7 28 68 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 18 00 
GS, Cee, FE SOOO FN OD cerccecccsseccsccscccscecccccscecese 35 38 
8. 1,000 2c stamps, $20; 4,000 lc stamps, $40; Post 

ITI sciicinlscuaiiibiidiniiientipeibatinienetnstdnensnnnaneneeeieanentees 60 00 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons....... 125 65 
Organizing expenses, E L Daley...... oe 21 76 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhbun............ * 900 

9. Material and labor on office fixtures, Donald- 

= 0 eee eee 2 31 
4,000 le stamps, #40; 2,000 2c stamps, $40; 2,000 

2c stamped env, $42.80; Post Office. ae 122 80 
Organizing expenses, M Spohn .. 5 00 
Organizing expenses, M 8 Belk..... 5 00 

10. Organizing expenses, F E Kennedy............. 5 00 
Commission on adv, AM FED,John Morrison _ 1,570 50 
Legislative expenses, I M Ashby.................. 12 00 

ll. Organizing expenses, R E McLean .. “3 100 00 
Organizing expenses, G L Bert .......... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pieree.................... 18 00 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy ........... 15 00 
Organizing expenses, E. C Porterfield.. 2 60 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger .. 4 01 
Organizing expenses, John Malloy ............... 5 75 
Charter fee returned, cr to green glass bottle 

blowers 8896, B F Knight ............c0....006 cesses 10 00 
Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones.... 52 00 
Organizing expenses, Martin Metzger... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 20 00 

12. Organizing expenses, G P Haywortb........... 5 00 

15. Translating organizing 


. Organizing expenses, T F Tracy.................. ach 


literature, W L 
IR RAED a SES aint 
Organizing expenses, D F Kennedy 7 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias.. > 
4,000 le and 2,000 2c stamps, Post Office........... 
Committee work on pressmen’s strike at 

ENS 









. Organizing expenses, H 8S Whiteman............ 


Organizing expenses, O C Carpenter.... 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey... 
Organizing expenses, Frank L Rist............... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 
Organizing expenses, James H. Williams..... 
Organizing expenses, E L Dale =e 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..................... 
Organizing expenses, M 8 Belk canon 
Organizing expenses, Thos Flynn................ : 
Organizing expenses, Wm Warner................ 
Organizing expenses, J C Taylor..... ona 
Organizing expenses, G A Cooley................... 
Organizing expenses, H W Smith... 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty 
Organizing expenses, G N Egnor. 












18. 


ty 


ant 
e 


. Organizing expenses, G P Hayworth... 
. Organizing expenses, Martin Metzer.... 


. Organizing expenses, 
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Organizing expenses, C G Cook...............0000008 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..................... 
Committee work on pressmen’s strike at 
St 2 ae 
enses, T F Tracy........... as 
ummed labels, $54.18; 551 
100-pg ledgers, $247.95; Globe Printing Co..... 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett 
Expenses -_ to Ellis Island to investigate 
working of Alien Contract Law, Frank 
0 Ee 
Organizing expenses, E E Oakes.. jaa 
Organizing expenses, J A Bauer... 
Organizing expenses, C A McGill.... 
Organizing expenses, William Wilke 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy...... 
Organizing expenses, J C Taylor.. 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co.. 
Express, U S Express Co................. 
"3 t ) 7 Oe 
Telephone service, C & P Telephone C 
Ice, Z L Beebe & Son 
8 ribbons, typewriter, Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict. 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co...................... 
1 box carbon, $3.50; 3 bots oil, 45c; 1 gr note 
»ks, $5.50; 2 rms No O letter, $1.20; 1 box 
carbon, $3.50; 1 doz erasers, $1; 1 doz rib- 
bons, $7; 50 bond mss covers, 50c; 3 chairs, 
$15; 1 chair, $5; 1 table, $5; 1 box carbon, 
$3.50; 1 doz erasers, $1; Smith Premier Co... 
eee 
4 rms neostyle paper, $3.40; 1 lb neostyle ink, 
$2.25; 1 qr stencil paper, $1.75; 6 rms im- 
pression paper, $5.10; John C Parker........... 
3 opaque shades, W B Moses & Sons * 
Organizing expenses, John Brinkman......... 
1 doz sheets cardboard, $1.44; 1 sheet card- 
board, 7e; 1 qt marking ink, 50c; 2 doz 
10x12 eureka cloths, $1.20; E Morrison Pa- 

















BE TD issncsesesnrtensonnsensosivacconnecentacestansseunesoscassos 
Printing March FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 

IIE i iecsnncecscnscnrnsstussatienecekoneneboonsénvacsscevese 
Bal printing april FEDERATIONIST, Law 

IO CO Biccccesceccssconccencnsccseconsesssoncoes-escenencecs 


Printing and binding 50 dummies, FEDERA- 
TIONIST, Law Reporter Co...................000000 
Organizing expenses, P P Pulaski......... id 





Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell.............. 
Organizing expenses, E A Perkins......... 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis... 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy. ae 
age | expenses, 8 D Nedrey................ 
10, le stamps, $100; 2,000 2c env, $42.80; 
ONG i leila ERE ia : 
Organizing expenses, Randolph Modest...... 
Organizing expenses, Wm. F. Miller os 
Organizing expenses, E E Oakes............ 












. Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias ........ 


Organizing expenses, H J Orndor’.... 
Organizing expenses, J C Taylor...... 2 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..................... 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy .................... 
Organizing expenses, G P Hayworth........... 
Organizing expenses, F E Smith.................... 


. Organizing expenses, G A Collins........... = 





Organizing expenses, E J Rhatigan.... 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger...... 
Organizing expenses, Sam Simon.................. 
Organizing expenses, Wm Warner....... a 
Organizing expenses, F C Roberts. ................. 
Telegrams and committee work on press- 
men’s strike at Chicago, Thos I Kidd......... 
D Flaherty 
Organizing expenses, I F Kennedy.. 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis 
Organizing expenses, Wm F McGinnis......... 
2 recorders, Columbia phonograph co........... 
3000 applica for certi of aft, $13; 1,000 org 
com, $18; corrected dates on 8,000 cire let- 
ters, $3; 2,000 note circ, $6.75; 3,000 receipts 
in books, $17; 5,000 lists affil org, $93.20; 1,500 
instructions to org, $133.50; 20,000 circ, why 
$29; 10,000 Spanish’ cire, why, $16.25; 10,000 
Spanish cire, trades unions, $16.75; 10,000 
Spanish circ, agitates, etc., $55; 1,500 Span- 
ish cire, 4 pg appeal, $21.30; 10,000 hows, 
$16.25; 1,200 reports corrected, $1.50; 10,000 
Spanish circ, pkt size, $16.75; 10, en- 
deavors, $29.30; 10,000 labor omnia vincit, 
$31.50; 700 ¥% letter circ, org, $4.25; 10,000 
Spanish circ, why,$35; 500 letters to org,$1.75; 
4 s,s eneciere 
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10 00 80. 5,000 appli for affil, $20.30; 1,000 notices org, RECAPITULATION, 
18 0 $5.50; 5,000 notices to unions, 14.50; Law . 
Reporter Co ........... i $ $40 30 Balance on hand April 1.............0.ceccceeseeeeeees $9,882 42 
87 60 1,000 adv _ contracts, “AM FE ; 1,000 Receipts for month of April........................... 8,487 94 
150 bill heads,AM FE D.$5; 2adv le dge rs, bound, on 
Am FED, $6.75; 5,000 letter heads, special, : Total Nene eee iia $18,270 86 
02 18 AM FED, $22; Law Re porter CO.....c....0..-. 88 50 Expenses for month of April........ sialic: 
72 85 l scra » book, $1; 1 200-pg records, $1.20; 1 bas- ape ee 
ket, I 50e; 1 400-pg follner, 01 80; 1 doz pen- Balance on hand May l.....................6 $9,588 28 
holde rs, $1; 6 paper weights, 60c; % |b Fa- rh MC SON 
20 0 bers bands, $1.70; 6 sponges, 50c; 6 cups, 60c; : FRANK M pane ON, 
29 85 Ib Faber bands, $1.70; i box Spen pens, Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
12 0 éf: 4da0z penwipers, 50c; 141b Fabe r bands; 
. 00 $1. 70: 200 small blotters, 75¢; 1 box chance I- — 
5 00 lors pens, 75c; 44 Ib Faber bands, $1.70; 6 
19 45 ink stands, $1.80; Il qt sphinx paste, 45c; | qt BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 
3 #0 mucilage, 75c; 2 cups, 40c; 1 doz scratch In the newly discovered gas and oil regions. Thousands 
418 pads, 25c; 6 ps nwipers, 50c; 1 scrap book,$1; have secured homes and fortunes by obtaining employ- 
39 06 3 electros, $1.50; 1 doz pe nholde rs, $1; l exp ment or engaging in business. 
I } g 
° 5 wallet, 12c; 1 env opener, 20c; 1 ink eradica- 
31 40 tor, 25c; eng 200 cards from plate, $1.50; 1 ‘“ ” 
8 2% special rubber stamp, $2; Law Reporter Co 28 72 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITI ES 
Files, Amberg File and Index Co........... 10 80 _ 
2% Organizing ex penses and salary, Thomas HH will give you trustworthy information as to localities 
28 55 Flynn 100 00 where large capital is being invested, labor is well paid 
Organizing expenses, ‘James ‘F 2 00 and opportunities for business are most attractive. If 
Organizing e xpenses ‘and salary, E E ‘Oakes 2% 45 you are not satisfied with present conditions, desire a 
Hauling FEDERATIONISTS, A Thomas + see 1 00 home and a new field of activity, subscribe at once. 
Postalon FEDER ATIONISTS, Post Office ........ 10 09 $1 per year; three months’ trial subscription 25 cents. 
Newspaper for office, two months, Washing- Address, _— 
52 15 ton Post.............00+. 210 j “ j si 
1 # Grand prize and medal, M Porel D Agrond 6 99 Publisher Business Opportunities, 
Express charges, I M Asht ERE 75 
2gas lighters,50c; | bx tapers, 15e ; newspa es, 1643 WABASH AVENUE, 
12 0 4e; magazines, 60c; sending M O, lie; check DEPARTMENT 137. CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 % books, #4; stenc ils. 85e; 1 stencil, 7 * brash 
3 00 vie; car ticke ts, $5; e ‘xpre SS, = extra “The best opportunities are the earliest ones.” 
postage » 22c; G B Squires..... evedneupeaaane 14 36 
Organizing expenses, J A Fle tt. seusianiaatens 2 20 
Traveling expenses of Pre sident Samuel ATTENTION! We offer to make, absolutely free of charge, A LIFE SIZE 
8 21 Gompers for month of April... - 130 05 PORTRAIT in Oilette, Pastel, Water Color, Sepia, India Ink or Crayon, In 


order to introduce our excellent work, we will make, FREE OF CHARGE, A LIFE 817K 
porrratr, copied and enlarged from any photo, tintype, gem, daguerreotype, etc., 
to anyone sending it tous. Our work is unexcelled, our likenesses are striking, 


One month’s salary, Samuel “Gompe rs, 
238 80 i Ee 175 00 




















One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, Sec- our finishes the most artistic. Small pictures always returned on demand, If 
270 | RRR es we 150 00 you wish to possess a valuable life-like portrait in Oilette, Pastel, Water Gplor, 
4 weeks’ salary, H McGregor... lite 64 00 India Ink or Crayon, of yourselves, children, father, mother, dear absewts or 
71 0 4 weeks’ salary _GB Squires, cle rk.. eet init Lib 75 61 departed, FreE oF Cuanae, send in your phote to 
ne 4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk.......... 48 00 THE CONTINENTAL ART COMPANY, 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk................. 32 68 ” 7 
50 0 4weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 26 OU a ee SOHSRES. 144. 
100 00 8 weeks 4 days’ ‘salary ,M Rumle RE 33 00 
3 00 8 weeks 1% days’ salary, E H Skelly....... 29 25 tail 
3 lweek and 3 days, A G Russell, sienogra- MASCOT NEGLIGEE SHIRTS to retail at 
é SI ciicsechtins: sahcanesteamieinies=«' achaxeoniatesionnnie 16 68 
50 0 4 weeks’ salary, A S$ Boswell... ‘ 36 00 Fifty Cents 
8 weeks and 5 days’ salary. M Thompson. pinws 34 50 ‘ : . . 
142 80 4 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts....... 3600 are made with the same care in workmanship as 
1 89 8 weeks and 2', days’ salary, G A Boswell.. 80 75 : ‘ . “ 3 
> 8 weeks and 14 day’s salary, A G Martin...... 32 25 Shirts of much higher price. They do not sell at 
28 05 4 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 58 10 2 s. 
16 4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenorrapiir 7030 46 cents, but the Price is 50 Cents, and they 
é 4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer.. 4 16 : ” Chi 
4 0 2 weeks and Chey salary, RC Shelse, sten- are worth it. Ask for “ Mascot Brand” Shirts. 
BS . Ree ; 34 67 
5 weeks’ salary, A A Parker, ste nographer. 41 98 
4 6 1 week’s salary , AG Towles, stenographer.. 10 00 Meyerhoff, Son & Co. 
At Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 15 42 
5@ $8,687 08 13 8. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
5 00 
2 90 
100 00 
25 81 eatin 
a3 ' 
| iy 
ae a y 
50 f 
10 0 


(iL 
Ue " CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.’”’ 





20 PRICE, 10 CENTS A CAN. ONE CAN Makes 6 
PORTIONS OF 
wet Suieonat ane KINDS SOLD EVERYWHERE. DELICIOUS SOUP. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ENDEAVORS TO UNITE all classes of wage-workers under 





one head, through their several organizations to the end * #* % 


1. That class, race, creed, political and trade prejudices may be abolished. 
2. That support, moral and financial, may be given to each other. 


It is composed of International, National, State, Central and Local Unions, representing the great 
bulk of organized labor in the United States and Canada. 

It gives to any organization joining its ranks recognition in the labor field in all its phases. 

It secures in cases of boycotts, strikes, lockouts, attentive hearing before all affiliated bodies, and 
it renders financial aid to the extent of its ability. 

It is not a moneyed institution. It allows each organization to control its own funds ; to establish 
and expend its own benefits without let or hindrance. 

It aims to allow-—in the light of experience—the utmost liberty to each organization in the conduct 
of its own affairs consistent with the generally understood principles of LaBor. 

It establishes inter-communication, creates agitation, and is in direct and constant correspondence 
with a corps of representative organizers throughout the country. 

It watches the interests of the workers in National Congress ; it indorses and protests in the name 
of LABOR, and has secured vast relief from burdensome laws and government officials. 

It is in communication with reformers and sympathizers in almost all classes, giving information 
and enlisting their co-operation. 

It assembles once a year all classes of wage-earners, in convention, to exchange ideas and methods, 
to cultivate mutual interest, to secure united action, to speak for LABOR, to announce to the world the 
burdens, aims and hopes of the workers. 

It asks—yea, demands—the co-operation of all wage-workers who believe in the principle of 
UNITY, and that there is something better in life than long hours, low wages, lack of employment, and 
all that these imply. 


Its Existence is Based Upon 


Economic Law 


TO WIT: 


That no particular trade can long maintain wages above the common level. 

That to maintain high wages all trades and callings must be organized. 

That lack of organization among the unskilled vitally affects the organized skilled. 

That general organization of skilled and unskilled can only be accomplished by united action, 
Therefore, FEDERATION. 


AGAIN 


That no one particular locality can long maintain high wages above that of others. 

That to maintain high wages all localities must be organized. 

That this can best be done by the maintenance of national and international unions. 

That any local union which refuses to so affiliate is inconsistent, non-union, and should be 
‘let alone.”’ ; 

Thal each national or international union must be protected in its particular field against rivals 
and seceders. Therefore, FEDERATION. 

That the history of the labor movement demonstrates the necessity of a union of individuals, and 
that logic implies a union of unions—FEDERATION. 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





